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OUR PIONEERING DAYS ARE NOT OVER 


HORSES SHIED at the quaint contrap- 
tion shown above, as it chugged its 
way over country roads 40 years ago. 
It was an early International Truck 
—called an “Auto-Wagon” in those 
distant days. It was a pioneer in the 
truck field. 

The men who made those early 
Internationals were truly pioneers. 
The going was tough. They had to 
fight the prejudices of many who 
were geared to the horse and wagon. 
And they had to conquer a wilder- 
ness of unsolved mechanical and en- 
gineering problems. 


But the trucks they made, even 
then, were tough. Just as the Inter- 
national Truck of today is tough, 
with a built-in toughness that has 
made International America’s favor- 
ite heavy-duty truck. Yes, registration 
figures show that more heavy-duty 
Internationals were sold than any 
other make, in the ten years before 
the war. 

That old International “Auto- 
Wagon” was a fine truck, in its day. 
The heavy-duty International shown 
below is a fine truck today. 


The Internationals of tomorrow 


<<? a 


NTERNATIONAL 


will be even finer trucks —in all sizes, 
for all hauling needs. 

Because our pioneering days are 
never over. We're constantly pioneer- 
ing with new improvements. And the 
result has been—year after year — 
better trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Hi Chicago 1, Ill, 
TER 


OUR JOB TODAY — Let's all remember that 
our job today —the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front ... give to the blood bank .. . buy extra 
War Bonds... fight inflation ... FOR VICTORY, 
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The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 





Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 

added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 
easy way to make these dollars. Multigraph Simplified 
Business Methods are making thousands of dollars for 
others by savings like these: 

Invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days 

behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices up-to-date. 

Cost of writing purchase orders cut 3 for another machin- 

ery manufacturer. 

Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 

minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. 

Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days 

earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. 

10 “necessary” forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force 

depots, saving paper, time, and money. 

Better control and substantial savings in a big automotive 

plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than 

were possible with carbons. 


Multigraph 


US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as just 
machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 
will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 
purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 
—identify shipments—write shipping documents and 
packing lists. 

In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of 
your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
and economically. 


Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 
save manpower, conserve paper, and make money—today 
and for all years to come. 


If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 
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Post-war Television Tubes 
by Sylvania will help to 


Lower the Prices of Sets 


Greatly increased effectiveness of cathode 
ray tubes will be one of the important 
factors in the manufacture of reasonably- 
priced television receivers in the post-war 
period. 

Large-scale production of these picture 
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FINAL INSPECTION of television 
tubes in the Sylvania plant prior to 
shipment. 


tubes to meet the requirements of war, 
plus new secret developments born of 
extraordinary war research, have given 
Sylvania the capacity and knowledge to 
make these tubes (the most expensive part 
of the television set) better and at lower 
cost than ever before. 
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Photo taken in Television Studio, WCBB, Columbia Broad. 





Television Offers Many Commercial 
Possibilities Beyond Studio Shows 


“Backstage” Tour of Industries Just One of 


Ways Telecamera May Help Promote Sales 


Television’s role as a sort of “super-salesman” in the field now occupied 
by sound broadcasting is, of course, well known. What may not be so well- 
known is the wide range of opportunities television offers the businessman 
for sales promotion, publicity and good As 
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Glarefree Fluorescents 
Helped Speed Aurcraft 
and Engine Production 
With cut-backs in many phases of air- 


craft production giving clear-cut evidence 
of the industry’s amazing success in at- 


Warplane Output ‘Tops Goals, with 
Sylvania Lighting Lending a Hand 


will, be a 

By means of the telecamera the auto- 
mobile manufacturer can show dealers 
new-model cars. Housewives may attend Wi 
a New York fashion show without leaving 
the house. Whole audiences can be taken § "€¥, 





taining production levels undreamed of 
three years ago, it can now be disclosed 


SYLVANIA ¥ ELECTRIC 





“backstage” in an aircraft factory, for ex- bili 


ample, to see transport planes in construc- 


that in a number of leading plants, the | tion, encouraging air mindedness. 

cool, high-intensity, glarefree illumination Employees in widely scattered plants, "Sy 

of Sylvania Fluorescents is credited with distributors from coast to coast, custom- 
an assist in maintaining output volume. ers and prospects in key market areas all St 
In the giant Ford bomber plant at Wil- | can be reached (instantaneously), in- § Mar 
low Run, for example, there are more than formed and even sold as never before yield 
110 miles of Sylvania Fluorescents. through the miracle of television. 
of t 
PRODUCTS ING. f 
for 
500 Fifth Ave.- New York 18,N.Y. § “By 
J. ¥ 
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What's Ahead 


crisis IN WOOL? 


A war-end wool surplus of some 5,000,000,- 
900 pounds, combined with the threat of 
heavy post-war competition from rayon and 
other synthetics, is confronting wool with 
what may be the biggest crisis in its history. 

The wool textile trade, keenly aware of 
this threat to what a few years ago was 
America’s second-ranking textile fiber, is 
already taking steps to bolster its post-war 

In our December 15 issue we bring 
you a behind-the-scenes analysis of wool’s 
future—an analysis that we believe holds 
world-wide significance. The story is called 
“Taz OurLook For Woot,” and is authored 
by Francis Westbrook, Jr. 


GOODWILL 


Christmas is, perhaps, the one time in the 
year when the thought of goodwill becomes 
uppermost in men’s minds. But goodwill 
im’t a seasonal quality, but an intangible 
commodity that can pay big dividends all 
the year round—in our personal lives, our 
social contacts and our business dealings. 

In an inspirational story in our next issue, 
Herbert Gay Sisson reveals what the Yule- 
tide spirit of goodwill can mean to you— 
and your business. Scarcely 1,000 words in 
length, we believe that in this wartime 
Christmas his story contains a message full 
of meaning for each of us. It’s called, ap- 
propriately, “Curistmas—anp GOoopwILL.” 


“MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Next issue Joseph W. Frazer, big, genial 
chairman of the board of Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Corp., joins the steadily-growing list of 
top executives who are revealing their “big- 
gest mistake” for Forses’ readers. 

Reported by R. T. Preston, Frazer’s story 
reveals a blunder that’s made every day by 
thousands of business men, and that’s rem- 
edied all too rarely. How Frazer profited by 
his mistake, time and time again, makes 
exciting and informative reading. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


As long as there are children, there will 
be a demand for toys, a demand that means 
attractive opportunities for profit-minded en- 
terprisers, 

With Christmas just around the corner, 
our Opportunities department next issue sur- 
veys, appropriately, the money-making pos- 
tbilities in this highly profitable “infant” 
industry. Watch for “OppoRTUNITIES . . . IN 
tar Toy Business.” 


“SHOE-STRING" BUSINESS 


Started on the proverbial shoe-string, 
Mary Lull’s novel gift-wrapping business is 
Yielding a neat profit despite wartime paper 
restrictions. Another big opportunities fea- 
twe in our next issue brings you the details 
of this unusual business—a business, inci- 
dentally, that offers plenty of opportunities 
for competitors in the field. It’s called 

NESS IN A Box,” and the author is 
J. K. Arthur. 
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Readers Say 


SATISFIED 


I have read comments of the many read- 
ers who panned you for your enthusiasm in 
the election, but cannot but laugh over their 
remarks. . . . I have enjoyed every issue of 
your publication, and have had a great deal 
of good through my subscription. 

I have written my Senator to take an in- 
terest in the Hobbs bill, to protect railroad 
stockholders. I have also made use of the 
Investors Fairplay League column. You can 
put me down as a satisfied subscriber.— 
J. L. K., Chicago, Ii. 


CLASSROOM AID 


I am a high school teacher and regularly 
read Forses. .. . I find your “Thoughts op 
the Business of Life” a welcome addition 
to my classroom. Each week I write a quo- 
tation or motto on my blackboard and quite 
frequently I choose one from your magazine. 
The students comment on them quite often, 
and just last week I caught the janitor 
looking at one of the quotations and think- 
ing it over in a pensive mood.—KatTuryn L. 
ANDERSON, Duluth, Minn. 


CHOICE BITS ’ 


The features in your issue of Nov. 15, page 
9, titled “Fact and Comment,” and page 42, 
titled “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 
were alone worth the cost of the edition. 
—A SERVICEMAN. 


FROM DOWN UNDER 


In 1941-42 we were able to obtain copies 
of your magazine in Australia. These were 
only sample copies sent from your repre 
sentatives. Do you think it would be possible 
to obtain this magazine? We find it very 
educational and interesting —WILL1AM 
Cooke, Melbourne, Australia. 


INSPIRED 


Your original format and inspirational 
articles make Forses something to antici- 
pate with genuine pleasure. I read every 
article with a feeling of hope for the future 
of America—Norman W. Braun, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


APPRECIATION 


Being a Forses subscriber for some years, 
I want to thank Mr. Forbes for the fight he 
is putting up for us little stockholders to 
eliminate the double tax on our dividends. 

I think Forses is splendid from cover to 
cover, bright and cheerful as our Florida 
sunshine. I have great faith in Mr. Good- 
man’s “Investment Pointers.”—W. S. Ciarx, 
Gulfport, Fla. 


COUNTS THE DAYS 


I’m very happy to renew my subscription 
for Forses. I am employed by the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Co., in the accounting depart- 
ment, and have access to many magazines. 
Yet, I literally count the days from one issue 
to another of your magazine.—J. J. Murpxy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











New Shoes eee for Shttiees! 


Ever walk all day in the rain, sleep 
when you can with your shoes on, for 
a solid seven days or more? . . . Winter 
is wet and cold in Northern France 
and Western Germany. Belgium and 
Holland have hundreds of square 
miles of semi-swamp. Wet shoes get 
stiff, split their seams, lose their soles, 
are scrap in a month or so. 

Northern Italy’s mountain passes 
are partial to snow, with sharp stones 
underfoot, unhealthy for shoes. 

In the Pacific, you step off the LC 
into water, waist high, keep stepping 
on sharp coral, coarse sand, jungle 
muck, rock ridges, with rain an added 
feature every day, as long as the Japs 
last. And sometimes the Japs last 
longer than the shoes, 

GI shoes can be a very satisfactory 
Christmas present to Joes who need 


shoes to stay in business. So let’s send 
them shoes. ..anda Merry Christmas, 
circumstances permitting. And shells, 
overcoats, ammo belts for .50 calibre 
machine guns, K and C rations, gas, 
grenades, and bombsto keep the B-24s 
busy ... with the Merry Christmas! 


Sentiment is fine, but it can’t stop 
sniper bullets, starshells, spitting tanks, 
squareheads and Sons of Heaven. The 
boys can shove on and settle this war 
quick, if we keep sending the stuff 
without stopping, stinting, or sparing. 
Without stinting the War Bonds, or 
without sparing ourselves! That’s our 
best sentiment! 

This suggestion may sound a little 
crude, but have you ever heard a 
battle? Battles are our biggest business 
this year. Sentiments are good forever! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


with no business interest in shoes . . . but the originators of Metered 
Mail, and world’s largest manufacturer of postage meters . 
largely devoted to war production, but beginning again to make postage 
. and new jobs for returning servicemen 
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2-LINE | 
Editorials 


Wanted: U. S. button for all Wy 
Bond buyers. 


Encouraging: Voters turned down al 
schemes to absorb utilities by gover. 


mental agencies. 


Expect violent post-war revulsion 
against more State Socialism. 


Prospects for tax reductions, to en 
courage enterprise, employment, have 


brightened. 


Scurrilous strikes by workers, safe a 
home, incense fighters. 


Union victories, ‘now, invite defeat 
later. 


Will Washington “hold the line?” 


The West and the South will retain 
new industrial heights. 


Battle gains send stocks up in Britain, 
down here. 


Britons look farther ahead than we do. 


Americans are spending freely, But 
also saving unprecedentedly. 


Need for war sacrifice soars. 
Expanded peace production can wait. 


We mustn’t be jockeyed into letting our 
Allies take all. 


Kibosh air or other monopoly. 


“Hillman’s PAC to Continue.” Omi 
nous for patriotic wage earners. 


Rubber shortage should ease shortly. 


The less the leaning on paternalistic 
Government, the better. 


Farmers favor free enterprise. 


Building will greatly aid post-war re 
covery. 


U. S. should by-and-by sell surplus 
ships, planes. 


The next should be a somewhat hap 
pier New Year than the last. 
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Powerful Secret Weapon — 
Spearhead of Invasion! 





THE CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR 


Called the ‘‘Staghound”’ by the British 


_ CHEVROLET-BUILT ARMORED CAR is perhaps one of 
the best-kept secrets of this war. Ever since the 
North Africa campaign these unique cars have been in 
action in Europe, yet only recently have we been per- 
mitted to tell you about them. 


Thousands in Action 


Chevrolet designed and built several thousand of these 
14-ton roving fortresses for the British, and, while 
details of construction are still a secret (because none of 
them has yet been captured by the enemy), we can tell 
you that it has the speed of a passenger 
car, the firepower of a tank and the armor 
of a mobile fortress. 


Its hull is so strong that it can “carry 
on” even if one wheel is blasted off by 
enemy gunfire. Its tires are exceptionally 
shell- and bullet-resistant. 


RANGE—It can range over 500 miles 
without refueling, dropping its outside 
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jettison gas tanks when entering combat, and continuing 
on gasoline from its protected tanks inside the armored 


hull. 
FIREPOWER—It mounts cannon and machine guns, 


carries grenades and smoke mortars. It is one of the 


unique and most deadly mobile weapons of this war. 


Work Began Three Years Ago 
Over three years ago Chevrolet, working in close co- 
operation with the Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
Army, began designing and building these 14-ton 
monster cars to help spearhead the 
Allied invasion. 


Chevrolet is proud of the record these 
armored cars are making in the war— 
proud of the way Chevrolet’s thousands 
of workers have kept this secret weapon 
a secret!--proud of this outstanding 
contribution to Chevrolet’s all-out pro- 


All four wheels drive the armored car gram of VOLUME FOR VICTORY. 


forward at passenger-car over any 


ind of ground! 
BUY WAR BONDS —AND KEEP THEM 


CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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HOW THE Chace CAN HELP IN AN 


Employee Conefit’ Trogram 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 
is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 


1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 
2. The type of program to be installed—pension or profit-sharing. 


3. The vebicle of financing to be employed —group or individual insurance com- 
pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. pet 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. we 
If your program is to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company | sh 


contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. } 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- as 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your of 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. m 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 








“Magnesium Makes A Lightweight Out Of A Heavyweight” 


In England, they save 1100 pounds of useless weight 
per plane in certain types of aircraft, just by turning 
to the use of magnesium for gasoline tanks, which the 
stress of war has proved to be amply strong and 
utterly fireproof. 

That is just one example out of hundreds available, 
showing the savings that can be achieved through mag- 
nesium. It eliminates the cost in money, in time, in 
energy of the wasteful weight we so often had to have 
before. For magnesium is strong, rigid and light, (its 
weight is less than one-fourth that of iron). 

Magnesium will serve peacetime America as well 
as it served our armed forces under the tragic impulse 
of war. With it, for instance, the private plane that 
millions of Americans hope to own, can be as far 
ahead of pre-war models as today’s fighter planes are 
of those of 1918, Strong for safety! But light, for 
fconomy and wide cruising range! 


It was natural that Revere, as the country’s oldest 
fabricators of metals, should play a leading part in 
America’s surge to become the world’s greatest user of 
magnesium. With more than one hundred and forty 
years of manufacturing experience, we were especially 
well equipped to help develop the many uses of this 
wonderful new metal. Now, as plans turn again to 
peace and commerce, we can offer industry a wide 
variety of magnesium alloys, in addition to the many 
other metals we have always featured. Already we 
are making magnesium plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, 
forgings and extruded shapes which can mean revolu- 
tionary economies in weight, power machining, pro- 
duction, labor. We have also, at your disposal for the 
asking, much practical knowledge regarding mag- 
nesium’s strength, safety and workability. Just write 
to Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Executive 
Offices, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


~ REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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Raingine a world airline with 


those 20 new Martin Mars Transports!” 


Yes, just imagine an airline the skies, these great aircraft are 
equipped with 20 huge Mars flying § openinganewerain transportation! 








boats like those now being built for ae Just How Big Are The 
the U. S. Navy! World’s largest ye New Mars Transports? 
planes, they weigh 82 tons,tentons No untried, visionary design, the 

more than the original Mars. Mars type has been tested and e If stood on one wing, the Mars’ 
World’s safest overocean aircraft, Proven in grueling wartime service one ie gan pao ae 

ith the Navy. Victory will find apr teary Co aaa 
they can take off or land at sea. W'* ¥ ry a 20-story building. 
World’s most efficient planes, they Mars production lines fully neni niiihis nals eciaiael 
will operate at the- unbelievably  ™2nned and tooled > ee ” aieeumeiiamnendaae 
low cost of 10 cents per ton mile! prompt delivery and minimum pro- to service engines while in 
duction costs. No wonder Martin flight. 


What 20 Martin Mars Could Do Mars transports are known as, 


e These Mars transports each 


Operating asa fleet of luxury liners, “the answer to an airline’s prayer!” have a cubic content equivalent 
ie to a 14 to 16 room mansion. 

20 Mars transports could afford = THe Glenn L. Martin Company, 

complete living facilities for 1600 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND e Each Mars contains 1% million 


passengers on non-stop flights of THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA rivets—4% miles of wiring— 
24 hours duration. As cargo ships, — dr gees: 
they could rush 400 tons of freight 

to any spot on earth in 3 days or 
less. And as mail carriers they 
could speed 20 million letters to 
Europe in a few hours. Supreme in 


e When fully fueled, these ships 
carry a tank-car of gasoline for 
their 4 huge engines. 
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Wear Army-Navy “E” In Your Heart 
Corporations that have nobly produced war-winning ma- 
teriel and been awarded the coveted Army-Navy “E” proud- 


ly display this governmental recognition of the excellence 
of their achievements. You and I can also earn a similar 


‘ “f,” and wear it in our hearts if we have contributed and 


continue to contribute to the maximum of our means and 
ability to war-winning, whether by voluntarily rendering 
services calculated to expedite victory or by exercising self- 
denial in order to buy war bonds to the greatest amount 
possible. Our conscience, our conscience alone, can deter- 
mine our right to award ourselves the prized “E.” 

The Sixth War Loan affords us fresh opportunity to 


qualify. 


Union Defiance of Government 


To what lamentable depths the New Deal’s pampering of 
organized labor has brought the United States Government, 
the whole country. A union leader, James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians (AFL), 
first flouted an order by the War Labor Board to call off 
his boycott of America’s leading makers of phonograph 
records, thus prevent- 
ing member musi- 
cians from continu- 
ing to work for 
them. Second, Caesar 
Petrillo, when plead- 
ed with by President 
Roosevelt to comply, 
figuratively thumbed 
his nose at him. The 
head of the nation 
confessed himself im- 
potent to handle Pe- 
trillo, to compel him 
to obey governmental 
orders, All he could 
promise was that he 
would have the stat- 
utes examined carefully, to find if there were legal ways and 
means to deal with this amazing situation. 

- The consequence: The National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. announced that, to save their 
business from destruction, they had knuckled under to 
Petrillo, had agreed to pay the private tax Petrillo de- 
manded on each and every record and transcription pro- 
duced. This private tax on consumers, Petrillo estimates, 


Try THis on Your JuKE Box! 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 





will exceed $4,000,000 a year. This enormous impost goes 
into a special fund, to be used—or abused—at the whim 
of Caesar Petrillo and his underlings. 

Petrillo is abundantly justified in boastfully declaring: 
“This is the greatest victory for a labor organization in 
the history of the labor movement.” 

But what vista does this open up for the future govern- 
ment of this country? If one union can levy a private tax 
on consumers, why can’t—and won’t—every other union? 
Thus our whole system of taxation exercised since the foun- 
dation of the Republic would be turned topsy-turvy, plunged 
into confusion, chaos, catastrophe. Every individual and 
family throughout the length and breadth of the land would 
be at the mercy of the caprice, the mercenariness, of labor 
union czars. 

Palpably, Congress must meet and remove this menace, 
regardless of any attitude the Administration may deem 
expedient to adopt. (See page 46.) 


* 
To get the best from life, be forgiving. 
* 


Wage Bill Up 65%; Dividends Down 6% 


Wages paid last year by America’s steel industry in- 
creased no less than 65% over 1941; but dividends paid 
decreased 6%. Not only so, but undistributed net income 
fell 71%. In other words, the only beneficiaries of abnormal 
war production were the wage earners; the sufferers, the 
stockholders who supplied the capital necessary to develop 
America’s steel industry to heights not approached by any 
other country. 

Union allegations that stockholders have fattened uncon- 
scionably on war profits are absolutely baseless. Pay en- 
velopes have fattened, dividend envelopes have become 
leaner. The National City Bank of New York, to whom this 
publication expresses appreciation for its basic, continuous 
analytical studies of industrial income statements and bal- 
ance sheets, in presenting a table covering the records of 31 
steel companies in 1941 and 1943, observes: 

“Payments to workers in 1941 were 11 times as large as 
the dividends paid to shareholders who supplied the ‘tools’ 
in the form of plant and equipment, but in 1943 were 19 
times as large.” 

Tragically, American industry has miserably failed to 
tell its story, to correct widespread misapprehensions con- 
cerning its wartime net earnings. Ignorance always is laden 
with dynamite. American enterprise should seriously under- 
take to disseminate enlightenment. The facts are all in favor 
of industry. 









Young Executives’ Philosophy 


I have just had heart-to-heart talks with two very young, 
brilliantly successful executives, one the president of a 
nationally-known company (Roger M. Kyes, Harry Fergu- 
son, Inc.), the other the founder and sole owner of an 
enterprise now operating seven plants throughout the coun- 
try (Henry H. Reichhold, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc.) . Their 
philosophy may interest you. 

The younger-generation company president: “I have 
already lived long enough to discover this: You must be 
motivated, primarily, by enthusiastic determination to do 
worthwhile things, to furnish constructive service or prod- 
ucts. If you do this, more than all the money you need will, 
in time, come along. But, on the other hand, if your domi- 
nating objective is simply to make money, to corral every 
dollar you can, you may succeed for a time, but in the 
end you will reap exactly what your selfishness, your mer- 
cenariness, deserves.” 

The other: “As I have no stockholders and don’t have to 
worry about paying dividends, I get my biggest kick in life 
from spending money in research, in experimentation, in 
developing new products and processes. My policy in our 
rapidly-changing field is to install new and improved equip- 
ment as fast as we or others devise it. We figure on com- 
pletely rebuilding our layouts every five years at the long- 
est. .. . What’s the use of striving to pile up a lot of per- 
sonal wealth? You can’t spend it sensibly on yourself. It 
is far more fun to use it in trying to invent and develop 
better products and methods, which give more and more 
employment, and help America to keep ahead of all other 
eountries.” 

* 
Detours are dangerous. 


* 


‘lt’s My Business To Make Money’—But 


The minister in my church in a recent sermon quoted 
the head of a corporation as declaring: “My business is to 
make money.” Sure, every business, if it hopes to last, must 
make money. But woe betide America if the majority of 
company heads should concentrate solely on making money. 
Any business man whose single objective is to make money 
makes other things, injurious, destructive things. 

He makes himself and his company a liability, not an 
asset, to the nation. He makes enemies rather than friends 
of his employees. He makes public illwill. He makes busi- 
ness appear as mercenary, selfish, soulless. He makes sup- 
port for anti-business legislators. He makes the future of 
free enterprise precarious. In short, he makes himself unfit 
for his social, economic, patriotic responsibilities. 

True, the so-called “profit motive” has thus far been 
found the only principle on which progress and prosperity 
can be effected. Too few realize that what we have in this 
country is, rather, a “profit or loss” system than a “profit” 
system. Far more businesses fail than succeed. Happily, 
the ordained scheme of things is that only those enterprises 
which render real service survive. Callous money-making 
firms, companies, schemes, perish. 
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Therefore, any corporation head who baldly de 
“My business is to make money,” is a misfit, should be 
moved. Business, industrial heads incapable of comprehen 
ing that they have other and wider responsibilities thy 
merely money-making, are subversive of our national gt 
bility, strength, supremacy. 

x 
What's in your pocket you can lose; 
in your head, heart, no! 
* 


Making Farm Life Attractive | 


Believe it or not, in one minute last week I learned } 
to till a farm by driving a tractor. The experience set 
mind reflecting on the change which has occurred in lif 
on farms, even in remote districts. Not only has machir 
galore been evelved to lighten cultivation of the soil, by 
the vast majority of American farmers now possess auto 
mobiles, making possible frequent visits to villages 
cities. Also, radios to keep them in touch and tune 
the world. In many localities farm children travel to 
from school in officially-furnished buses. : 

Then, consider how many farmers now enjoy that incal 
culably valuable convenience, the telephone. 5 

One of the editors of the London Times, some years 
before the war, spent a night at my home, in Englewood, 
N. J. In the morning, when he was getting ready to leave, 
he expressed a desire to call up his New York office but was 
doubtful whether he could wait long enough to get a con- 
nection. I told him to go ahead and call the number. Of 
course, in the twinkling of an eye he was connected. Bul 
he kept repeating and repeating the number. He couldn't 
believe that he had been almost instantaneously put into 
communication with his office. His conversation over, he 
expressed infinite amazement, explained that it entailed in- 
terminable delay for him to be able to talk from his sub- 
urban home to his office in London, 

Here are some illuminating rural telephone facts I have 
obtained from President Walter S. Gifford, of American 
Telephone & Telegraph: 

Since 1935 over 500,000 additional rural families have become 
telephone subscribers and many thousands of miles of new pole line 
were constructed until the war largely halted the program. Rural 
telephone lines are readily accessible to more than two-thirds of dl 
rural families, and many of the others can be reached with relatively 
short extensions. As a result of this industry-wide interest and 
initiative in extending rural service, farm telephone development is 
more advanced in this country than anywhere else in the world. As 
soon after the war as possible, active efforts on an industry-wide 
basis will be resumed to extend the service still further, including 
study and: research into new and more economical methods and 
materials, improvements in the quality and dependability of the 
service, and promotional campaigns to encourage the widest practical 
use of the telephone on farms. 

No matter how industrialized the United States may be 
come, maximum national greatness cannot be maintained 
and permanently retained if we neglect maximum develop 
ment of our agricultural resources and population. 


* 


The humblest job can be done efficiently 
or inefficiently. 














G.E. BROWN INC. 


| CONTRACT HAULING 
320 shes Zaeq, STREET 


Office of 
George €, Brown, Pres, 


September 14, 1944 


Dodge Truck Division, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is a picture of a Dodge cab—over- 
engine we bought in December 1941, and which has 
proved a “war horse" ever since. We don't abuse our 
trucks, but we do ride ‘em hard, and this one sure 
has taken lots of punishment. 


This truck has run over 250,000 miles to 
date, and it looks and acts as though it had at least 
that many more miles left. The truck ran over 80,000 
miles before we even touched the motor! Maintenance 
costs have been unusually low, totaling less than 
two-tenths of a cent per mile through the nearly 
three years we've driven it. 


Like "01' Man River," this Dodge truck just 
keeps "rolling along" - after mile after mile. 
Like all our Dodge trucks, it's dependable, economi- 
cal and trustworthy, and those are the things we 
need most these wartime days. 


Very truly yours, 


G. E. BROWN 


54,000 U. S. COMMUNITIES DEPEND ENTIRELY ON MOTOR VEHICLES FOR TRANSPORTATION AND HAULING! 
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What's Ahead For 


American Business? 


S America veering toward a social- 
. | istic economy? What will be the 

post-war relation between capital 
and labor? Will there be a peacetime 
boom? Which industries will become 
peacetime leaders? 

Two years ago, with the Axis pow- 
ers at the peak of their success, FORBES 
published ‘the views of leading execu- 
tives on some of the above questions 
(Forses, November 15, 1942). Today, 
with Germany on the verge of collapse 
and the Japanese fleet being rapidly 
driven out of the Pacific, we have 
again asked a number of top-ranking 
business leaders their views on indus- 
try’s peacetime prospects. Here are 
their answers. 

Harry T. Kein, president, The 
Texas Co.: 


Of major post-war importance will . 


be the relation between capital and 
labor, which will be very unsettled. 
Labor will attempt to retain its war- 
time gains, but it will be imperative 
for industry, with a probably reduced 
volume, to obtain either better prices 
for its products or more reasonable 
labor costs. 

A peacetime “boom” is not expect- 
ed promptly after the end of the Ger- 
man war. Unemployment will doubt- 
less follow upon the cancellation of 
government war contracts, and this 
condition will probably continue for 
a year or more during the reconver- 
sion period, after which conditions 
should improve materially. 

The problem of taxes is the most 
significant factor facing business. 
Wartime taxes on business cannot be 
maintained. Labor is also a very sig- 
nificant post-war factor. It must be- 
come more responsible and assume 
many of the same obligations as pri- 
vate business. 

The chemical, petroleum, aviation, 
electronics, plastics, auto and railroad 
industries will doubtless be peacetime 
leaders. 

Relinquishment of wartime govern- 
ment controls of business, an adjust- 
ment of the tax burden, and a sound 
attitude on the part of labor will 
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A Symposium 


greatly lighten the burdens of recon- 
version. 
7 

C. Donato Dattas, president, Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc.: 

I believe the most important single 
factor that will face industry when the 
war is over will be the continuing ca- 
pacity of industry to provide employ- 
ment. Threats to the capacity of pri- 
vate industry to provide gainful em- 
ployment are as follows: 

1. Defects and excesses in our pres- 
ent tax laws which discourage the par- 
ticipation of savings of the people, 
risk capital in industrial growth and 
expansion. 2. Labor legislation which 
encourages industrial strife and inter- 
feres with production and the creation 
of jobs. 3. Financial uncertainties 
with reference to the cancellation of 
war contracts and the disposition of 
surplus war materials and plants. 

The capacity of industry to provide 
post-war jobs must be encouraged, not 
throttled, if we are to preserve a free 
economy in this country. 

* 


W. A. Patrerson, president, United 
Air Lines: 

Capital is of no value until human 
beings execute the idea for which it 
has been raised. On the other hand, 
labor can be ineffective without capital. 
The two appear to me to be insepara- 
ble partners. I think more and more 
people will recognize this and that we 
will eventually have greater unity. 

Private enterprise will preserve its 
prerogatives to the extent that its con- 
duct merits. I think business is aware 
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Will capital and labor co-operate? 





of this fact and that there is broader 
and greater thinking in the public jp. 
terest today than ever before in busi. 
ness history. 

We in the air transport industry an. 
ticipate a peacetime boom; however, 
for about six months following the 
war the industry may go through a 
slight recession in bringing its service 
men back into employment and wait. 
ing for delivery of new equipment. 

I think’ the most significant factor 
that will face business when peace is 
declared is not going to be so much 
the physical reconversion as the men. 
tal reconversion. Production has natu. 
rally been the main objective, regard. 
less of cost. We must get back to think- 
ing in terms of lowered costs. 

The air transport industry, in my 
opinion, will be one of the new peace- 
time leaders. 

* 

Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp.: 

The post-war problem is essentially 
one of substituting civilian markets for 
the unprecedented contraction of de- 
mand when Federal expenditures will 
shrink by approximately $65,000,000, 
000. In terms of employment, the 
problem is to find civilian jobs for 20 
to 25 million demobilized soldiers, 
sailors and war workers. 

As offsets to contraction, we have 
unprecedented backlogs of deferred 
demand and accumulated purchasing 
power represented by savings that, for 
individuals and unincorporated busi- 
nesses alone, will total approximately 
$130,000,000,000 by this December. 
But something more is needed to ac- 
tivate the economy. That is, a buoyant, 
optimistic psychology among business 
men, investors and consumers. Hence 
capital, labor, agriculture and govern- 
ment must pull together. Capital and 
labor will co-operate if governmental 
policies encourage both production 
and consumption. A governmental 
philosophy hostile to business daring 
will push us towards a socialistic econ- 
omy. But given a wise, American phil- 
osophy of government, private enter- 
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prise will provide jobs and opportu- 
nities in abundance. 

Automotive production and home 
building, properly encouraged, will 
lead. Aviation, after recession from ab- 
normal wartime importance, will rap- 
idly adapt itself to civilian markets 
without seriously encroaching on older 
transportation methods. Plastics, ply- 
wood and alloys will become increas- 
ingly important without seriously dis- 
placing heavy —-* 


F. B. Davis, Jr., chairman, U. S. 
Rubber Co.: 

I believe peacetime prospects for 
American business are bright. The re- 
lation between capital and labor will 
become more friendly. War has brought 
a greater mutual understanding. 

The private enterprise system will 
continue. Those social improvements 
which have been made in recent years 
and which are sound will be retained. 

The most significant factor facing 
business when peace is declared will 
be the attitude of the Government. 
Taxes must be reduced sufficiently to 
restore the confidence of venture 
capital. It is venture capital, not gov- 
emment spending, that will make per- 
manent jobs. 

With proper government co-opera- 
tion, we can expect a bulge in busi- 
ness, especially in those products 
which have been so scarce during the 
war, Synthetic rubber, plastics, avia- 
tion, and construction are some of the 
industries which will emerge as new 
peacetime leaders. 

* 

R. E. Wooprurr, president, Erie 
Railroad Co.: 

Years ago capital undoubtedly went 
too far, and in the last 10 years la- 
bor has had its innings and, in some 
respects, it, too, has gone too far. The 
pendulum will swing back. I believe 
management and labor will work more 
in harmony and for the good of their 
industry and the country. 

The whole world is becoming more 
socialistic. We have gone decidedly 
that way in the past 10 years. The re- 
sults have not been for the good of 
the country. People are beginning to 
understand that it is private enterprise, 
productive business, that is necessary 
to balance the budget and make the 
country prosperous again. I feel con- 
fident that private enterprise, under 
a suitable climate of government en- 
couragement, will again prevail. 

There will be a period of unemploy- 
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Aviation—a peacetime leader? 


ment after the German war ends. The 
extent of it will depend entirely on 
the attitude of government toward 
encouraging business, in reducing 
taxes, and making it possible for 
civilian production of goods to get 
under way quickly. 

More and more people will travel 


by air.-There will be some high-class - 


air express business, but railroads 
will always handle the bulk of freight 
transportation because rail rates are 
very much lower. 

* 

I. J. Harvey, Jr., president, The 
Flintkote Co.: 

Speaking only for and about the 
construction industry, peacetime pros- 
pects seem unusually bright. It has 
little or no reconversion problems. 
From the standpoint of markets, the 
outlook is even brighter. A staggering 
number of consumer dollars and War 
Bonds have been carefully laid aside 
and earmarked for new homes and 
home improvements. 

The industry was just beginning 
to make a dent in the backlog result- 
ing from the depression years when 
the war served to create a new and 
larger pent-up demand. If allowed to, 
it can serve as the spearhead of our 
defense against the threat of post-war 
inflation and depressed business re- 
sulting from readjustment and unem- 
ployment. Its success can contribute to 
the success of many other industries. 

* 

J. H. Rann, Jr., president, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc.: 

The post-war period will see capital 
and labor in close harmony on all 
matters affecting the individual. 

It is so obvious that private enter- 
prise is essential to Democracy that 
our return to normal ways of doing 
things after the war will stymie any 
existing trends toward a more so- 
cialistic economy. 

There should be only normal un- 
employment for a good many years, 
until the so-called post-war “boom” 
has spent itself. By that time the 


normal laws of supply and demand, 
unrestricted by government legislation, 
will be stimulated on the demand side 
by the new products and services the 
American business man will have 
ready to distribute. A most significant 
factor facing business when peace is 
declared will be the problem of find- 
ing sufficient people at the right time 
and place to produce the goods to fill 
the backlog of demand. 

After the war, industries that were 
leaders before Pearl Harbor will also 
emerge as new peacetime leaders, with 
the aviation industry as an added po- 
tential. The presence of the airplane 
in the transportation field, like plastics 
and alloys in the manufacturing field, 
will spell progressive change for the 
next generation. This generation will 
also see the fruits of electronics, as 
well as great advance in applied chem- 
istry and medicine and surgery. 

* 

Joun BALLANTYNE, president, The 
Philco Corp.: 

The war emergency has revealed 
hidden strength and resources that 
America never knew it had, in man- 
power, in creative ability, and in 
working under pressure. The discov- 
ery of these resources has given all 
our people new confidence. The de- 
featism of the ’30’s is gone. All of us 
know now that America has not 
reached its peak, that great new tri- 
umphs lie ahead. 

This, to me, is the most important 
single fact as we approach the end 
of the war. Most industries will be 
busy for a time meeting the huge 
pent-up demand for goods that have 
not been produced during the war. 
But when these demands are met, in- 
dustry must be ready to provide and 
merchandise new products and ser- 
vices that will result in great public 
demand and keep our economy run- 
ning at high speed. Television, avia- 
tion, frozen foods and new and bet- 
ter homes are in the fore-front of in- 
dustries that should loom large dur- 
ing the next 10 years. If we re-create 
and maintain a growing, expanding 
economy, all industry will be busy 
and prosperous and high levels of em- 
ployment will be maintained. 

* 

A. T. MERcIER, president, Southern 
Pacific Co.: 

The relation between capital and 
labor will be better. The war has 
brought home to both the need of 

{Continued on page 34) 








Alfred Marchev: 
“My Biggest Mistake” 


hadn’t heard of Hitler, nor of 

“dive-bombing,” nor of a gadget 
called the Thunderbolt. And twenty 
years ago Alfred Marchev, now presi- 
dent of Republic Aviation Corp., man- 
ufacturers of the ubiquitous Thunder- 
bolt fighters, was busy making his big- 
gest mistake. 

On a bright June day back in the 
middle °20’s, Marchev walked into the 
vffice of his Temple Radio Corp. a 
very discouraged young man. He 
slumped into a chair and tried, for 
the tenth time, to recall where he had 
made his mistake. He had developed 
an amazingly good loud speaker, and, 
after prolonged negotiation, had man- 
aged to demonstrate it to the head of 
a large Midwestern radio manufac- 
turer. That all-important demonstra- 
tion was now over, and the radio ex- 
ecutive’s emphatic “No!” was still 
tinging in his ears. Sitting in his of- 
fice, young Marchev did some inten- 
sive soul-searching. 

“I felt pretty low,” he says. “I had 
been in this country only a few years; 
I liked the people and I liked the way 
Americans did things. I wanted to be 
a part of it all. Mass production fasci- 
nated me, and if I had succeeded in 
selling my speaker that day . . .” 


Tis’ | years ago the world 


FOUND THE ANSWER 


Marchev fingered a slide rule on his 
desk and smiled. 

“But I didn’t. Back in my office I 
found the answer. When I realized my 
error I knew I had been guilty of the 
same blunder on many, many occa- 
sions. I made the mistake of telling 
that man, in no uncertain terms, that 
he was wrong. My speaker was all 
right, but his audio-amplifier—on 
which the speaker’s performance de- 
pended—wasn’t; and I told him so. 

“He didn’t want to hear that. He 
had just as much pride in his product 
as I had in mine—only I didn’t see 
it that way. To me, two plus two 
equalled four, and the shortest way 
to the answer was the right way. In 
mathematics, yes; but I found that in 
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As told to ROGER FOX 


dealing with people the best results are 
often accomplished by taking a detour 
or two.” 

Two months later, under similar cir- 
cumstances, Marchev applied the les- 
son he had learned—and vindicated 
himself. Again his speaker performed 
below par because of a “bug” in the 


_ other’s product. 


“But instead of criticizing his unit,” 
smiles Marchev, “I apologized for the 
performance of my speaker and asked 
if he would advise me as to what 
might be wrong with it. He was very 
gracious. The investigation started 
with my speaker, and, to what he 
thought our mutual surprise, ended 
with his unit; 
the results in- 
dicating a re- 
design on his 
part, not mine. 

“There’s a 
vast difference 
between hav- 
ing a man 
prove himself 
wrong and be- 
ing proved 
wrong by 
someone else,” 
he insists. 

He not only applies this axiom of 
good human relations to his executive 
life, but to his social as well. He will 
tell you it’s not an easy lesson to 
learn. Often it demands a good deal 
of self-control—but if you can master 
the impulse to tell the other fellow 
he’s wrong, you've tied the first knot 
in a lasting friendship. 

“If the other fellow says he’s big 
enough to be told he’s wrong and like 
it—don’t you believe it,” Marchev ad- 
vises. “It’s natural for a man to feel 
he has arrived at his conclusions in a 
logical manner. The bald statement, 
“You're wrong,’ implies that he slipped 
up in his reasoning somewhere. And 
nobody likes to be told he can’t think 
straight.” 

At Republic, Marchev has. ample 
opportunity to practice what he 
preaches. There is probably no more 


Alfred Marchev 





hectic an industry during wartime 
than that of aviation. Varying front. 
line conditions bring urgent demand 
for design changes. What would nor. 
mally take months must be done ip 
weeks. To get results requires team. 
work. And the Thunderbolt bees that 
are in Hitler’s bonnet these days are 
in no small. measure due to Alfred 
Marchev’s ability to- get co-operation 
from his fellow workers. In recognition 
of this ability he was elected president 
of the Aircraft War Production Coun. 
cil, East Coast, Inc., a coalition of air 
craft manufacturers united to expedite 
war production. 


“DOES THE IMPOSSIBLE" 


Coming to America from Switzer- 
land in 1919, Marchev intended to 
stay but four months. He is still here. 
Attesting to his inability to waste time, 
he has invented and developed over 
500 patents covering the fields of re 
dio, processes, mechanical devices and 
manufacturing equipment. He has also 
joined the ranks of those gifted few 
who hold patents on automatic calcu- 
lating machines. 

One-time president of the Euro- 
Merican Patent Corp., he went on to 
become chief engineer and works man- 
ager for Ditto, Inc., and the Signode 
Steel Strapping Corp., both of Chicago. 
In 1942 he came to Republic, where 
his knack for “doing the impossible” 
soon asserted itself. At that time the 
production of Thunderbolts was hard- 
ly more than a trickle; today they are 
pouring out of the company’s plants 
in a steady stream. 

Still on the youthful side of 50, 
Marchev looks back on his mistake as 
a turning point in his career, from 
which he has profited in more ways 
than one. In his own words: “There's 
another important lesson to be learned 
from not being too eager to tell the 
other fellow he’s wrong. There is al 
ways the possibility that he may not 
be. If he isn’t, you’re on the point of 
gaining some knowledge—and I don't 
know of anyone who couldn’t use @ 
bit more of that.” 
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Will today’s banks lend 
money on the basis of a 
man’s name and record? 


ORTY-FIVE years ago J. Pier- 
Poon Morgan, Sr., received a letter 

from a stranger, a struggling 
printer and publisher named Thomas 
B. Paton, requesting a loan of $1,000 
to tide him over a business crisis. 
Paton admitted that he had no credit 
at his bank, “having nothing to offer 
but a plant of type and business con- 
tacts, not deemed bankable collateral.” 
For 10 years, he added, he had pub- 
lished The Banking Law Journal, “as 
a serviceable and educational work.” 
He offered his record as his only se- 
curity. 


PROMPT REPLY 


J. P. Morgan & Co. replied prompt- 
ly, enclosing its check for $1,000 and 
asking merely the printer’s personal 
note in return. Paton kept up the in- 
terest payments for several successive 
renewals, until 1908, when he repaid 
the loan in full. As co-publisher with 
his son of “Paton’s Digest,” he lived 
to see his business uniquely successful 
in its field. Today it is affiliated with 
the American Bankers Association, 
and The Banking Law Journal is still 
serving both lawyers and bankers, all 
over the country. 

But that was many years ago. What 
about today? Can a small borrower 
still get money from a bank with no 
collateral but his name and ability? 
Banks, big and little, in widely sepa- 
rated communities, cite a diversity of 
cases by way of reply. 

To begin with the smallest and sim- 
plest: John Smith had one cow ané 
wanted to get into dairying. The na- 
tional bank in his Arkansas town 
loaned him $50 on his note. He used 
the money to buy another cow. Milk 
and cream paid off his loan in 90 days 
—then the bank let him have $150 for 


' three cows, which he paid off out of 


earnings; and so on until he had a 
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Is A Good Character 
Good Collateral? 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


profitable dairy business. He and his 
family have now retired to one of the 
county’s best farms. 

Another bank loaned a “strictly hon- 
est” tenant farmer $750 for the down 
payment on a 50-acre tract. Within a 
year he took up the note out of profit. 
He has since rented 200 adjoining 
acres and has a tractor and other 
equipment fully paid for. 

“Our bank has always made char- 
acter loans throughout its 58 years,” 
says W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas in 
Forrest City. “Our losses have been 
practically nothing. We're making 
loans based on character every day; 
in fact, we look to a man’s character 
first.” 

At St. Paul, Minn., two young men 
had ideas about making and marketing 
an item which they felt would be na- 
tionally saleable—if manufacturing 
costs could be held down through the 
development of special machinery. 
Their only capital was the promise of 
a $1,000 loan from relatives. St. Paul’s 
Empire National Bank and Trust Co. 
matched it with another $1,000. On 
this $2,000 the young men and three 
employees commenced operations, 
leasing 900 square feet of floor space 
for office and plant. That was in 1939. 
Today the company occupies 25,000 





still chairman of the 


Of course I'm 
board—but the bank has to be cleaned!" 


square feet, employs 175 people and 
has over half a million dollars in or- 
ders. 

The First National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash., has always gone out of its way - 
to help small firms build their busi- 
ness. One young man managed the 
electric appliance department in a local 
store so well that the bank helped him 
finance a place of his own. To another 
youthful applicant the same bank 
loaned $1,500, “with fingers crossed”; 
but that original amount helped the 
borrower to build up a mercantile 
business which he eventually sold to a 
national chain for half a_ million 
dollars. 


LOANS FOR OLDSTERS, TOO 


Youth has no monopoly on charac- 
ter credit. When the war broke out, 
a middle-aged man in Ohio with a 
good record as branch manager for a 
major corporation was establishing his 
modest business on bank-borrowed 
funds. He got war orders in abun- 
dance and, by means of a combined 
V-loan and five-year term loan, the 
National Bank of Cleveland enabled 
him to buy a plant that would compete 
with his civilian line. 

New York City banks, supposedly 
tough-crusted, are also falling into line 
for loans leaning heavily upon char- 
acter. A small, well-managed whole- 
sale supply firm, hampered by the war. 
consolidated its Brooklyn and West- 
chester offices. To make necessary al- 
terations, the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
loaned the company $3,500 for a 15- 
month term. The only thing required 
was the endorsement of the two prin- 
cipals, 

The same bank was visited by one 
of its depositors, a candy maker who 
wanted $2,000 with which to buy a 
cookie business. As he lacked that sum 
either in cash or collateral, the bank 
had the cookie-owner apply for the 
loan and the candy man sign as co- 
maker. The seller got the cash; the 
buyer, who got the business, is now 
making a profit and meeting monthly 
payments on the loan. 





Front Office Technique 


One of the country's top salesmen, 


“Tip” Steinau 


here reveals some of the reasons for his success 


O Norvin J. (“Tip”) Steinau, 

dean of advertising display sales- 

men, being invited into the front 
office is no novelty. Not so long ago, 
however, his own firm, whose signs 
he had sold for years, invited him in 
on a permanent basis—as president. 
Wracked by internal dissension, the 
Kirby-Cogeshall-Steinau Co. (without 
the Steinau at that time) was tottering 
on the brink of liquidation. Steinau, 
asked to step into the breach, prompt- 
ly purged the firm of all disquieting 
elements. Soon everything was serene 
again. Something had happened, how- 
ever, which he had failed to anticipate. 
Here he was, trapped in a front office! 
True, it was the president’s office, and 
the chair he occupied was the presi- 
dent’s chair; yet any vicarious pleas- 
ure he derived from directing the ef- 
forts of other salesmen calling on front 
offices somehow lacked the proper sea- 
soning. 

“Selling is like malaria,” he says. 
“Once it gets into your system it never 
leaves you.” 

I asked him what started him on his 
selling career. 


STARTED AS OFFICE BOY 


“It began when I was an office boy 
in a newspaper advertising office,” he 
said. “A local sporting goods store 
had been running ads which in my in- 
fant estimation didn’t amount to much. 
I approached the proprietor one morn- 
ing and sketched a series of ads 
which, so I informed him, were a dis- 
tinct improvement over what he was 
using. I was so young and immature 
that I didn’t even feel surprised when 
he bought them all. When the first one 
appeared in print I went to the man- 
aging editor. “There, I said, with the 
pride of a conqueror, ‘I sold that. 
What do you think of it?’ 

“I think it’s terrible, he replied, 
making a wry face; ‘but if you can 
sell stuff as bad as that you're wasting 
your talents. Tell the advertising man- 
ager to get a new office boy. You’re.in 
the sales department, starting right 
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now. 


By JAMES ABELL WRIGHT 





Norvin J. Steinau 


That was 40 years ago. The news- 
paper experience was merely a short 
episode in his life, but “Tip” Steinau 
has never graduated from the sales de- 
partment. Even today, with a smooth- 
ly-functioning business on his hands, 
fed by expert salesmen he himself has 
picked and coached, his field trips still 
constitute the high spots in his life. 
“Getting a prospect to wag his head 
north and south instead of east and 
west is an irresistible challenge,” he 
says. How well he has met that chal- 
lenge is evidenced by the huge per- 
sonal clientele that he has built up 
throughout the country. 

It’s not difficult to discover some of 
the reasons for Steinau’s amazing suc- 
cess. Far from being a high-pressure 
type, there is a frank simplicity in his 
make-up which is instantly apparent 
to those with whom he comes in con- 
tact, whether it be a pressman in his 
own plant or the executive of a mil- 
lion-dollar corporation. Total stran- 
gers find themselves inspired with an 
immediate, instinctive trust of the 
man. 

“The intelligent salesman creates a 
situation in which it is easier for his 
prospect to say ‘yes’ than ‘no’,” says 
Steinau. “I’m not referring to pressure 
tactics, which involve a system of 
spell-binding, fast talking and hyp- 


notizing a buyer inte contracting for 
something he doesn’t need. I’ve never 
resorted to such tactics, perhaps be. 
cause I realized I would have to see 
my customer again. The man I sell to. 
day is the best potential source of bus. 
iness tomorrow, if I sell him right, 
and he is satisfied. If disagreeable fac. 
tors enter into the sale, my territory 
simply has been narrowed by one ac- 
count. On the other hand, if I am sold 
in my own heart on the goodness of 
what I’m offering my prospect, I may 
be a little hard to shake.” 

A case in point is that of the adver. 
tising manager in whose office Steinau 
had spent an entire afternoon. He had 
arrived armed with a number of well- 
executed sketches for display pieces, 
which he supplemented with much 
keenly-devised data for their effective 
use in his prospect’s merchandising 
program. The prospect was pleased 
and made no attempt to conceal the 
fact. At the end of the afternoon, how- 
ever, when Steinau felt he had said 
everything there was to say, the pros- 
pect thanked him and suggested that 
he stop in the next time he happened 
to be in that part of the country. 
Crestfallen, Steinau returned to his ho- 
tel. After an agonizing night of re- 
hashing every shred of the afternoon's 
interview, he presented himself at the 
prospect’s office the next morning. 


WANTED TO KNOW "WHY" 


“Well, Steinau,” was the curt re- 
ception, “I thought I told you to stop 
in on your next trip. You aren’t look- 
ing for an order already, are you?” 

“No sir, I’m not looking for any 
order,” was the reply, and its very 
frankness appeared to startle the buy- 
er. “But I wish you’d answer a ques- 

*tion for me. I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night—not because you didn’t give me 
an order, but because I couldn’t figure 
out why you didn’t. You liked my 
sketches and my ideas. You liked my 
prices, my terms and my delivery 
promises. In fact, you yourself gave 
me a lot of good reasons for buying 
the displays, but not a single reason 
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TO EMPLOYERS: This a-b-c discussion of diabetes makes 
e readers aware of the importance of early diagnosis. Help 
give it wider circulation among your employees. 


Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement, to post on plant or office bulletin boards, free 


m What diabetes is. Certain cells in your body 
ver § —in a gland called the pancreas—produce a sub- 
be. | stance named insulin. 








bee This enters your blood stream and enables your 
to: | body to store sugar and convert it, as needed, into 


+4 muscle energy. 
aC Lacking insulin, sugar would simply accumulate in 


ry | your body. You would become unquenchably thirsty for 
ac- | water to carry this excess sugar from your system — 
ld | unused, wasted. You would be constantly hungry because 
of § of the calories lost. And even though you ate a great deal, 
4y | you would probably lose weight steadily. a 


. 





- You would have diabetes. 





au 
ad How diabetes is treated. Thirty years 
l ago, if you developed diabetes, your chances of 
*, living long would have been rather poor. But 
today, if you had it, your chances would be good 
. for living as long as you would without diabetes. 
ad And you’d probably owe most of these added 
ne years to a miraculous discovery made in 1921: 
N that insulin can be extracted from the pancreas 
id of certain animals, and that injections of it permit a dia+ 
. betic to use the sugar and starches in his diet. 
; Many advances in insulin treatment have been made 
5 since its original discovery. Today most diabetics can live 
8 virtually normal lives, with proper diet and exercise and 
. insulin—although not all diabetics require insulin. 
8 

How to guard against diabetes. Medical 

research has revealed who are the most likely 

victims of diabetes. They are: 
| 1. Middle-aged, overweight people—Avoid over- 


weight by controlling the amount you eat —limit- 
ing the intake of sugar, starch, and fat—and by 
getting plenty of healthful exercise. 


2. People who have diabetes ‘‘in the family’’—Predis- 
position to diabetes is hereditary. Therefore, if anyone in 
your family has had diabetes, you should pay particular 
attention to diet and exercise. Above all, have periodic 
~at least annual—physical checkups with urinalysis. 





| — Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet —“Diabetes.” 
COPYRIGHT 1944——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, -\ 


‘| Metropolitan Life Insurance Company , 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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for not buying. So I’m here now sim- 
ply to find out why I didn’t get the 
business. And it seems to me that if 
you can’t offer at least one good ex- 
cuse for not buying, I ought to walk 
out of here with an order. What do 
you think?” 

The man pondered the matter for a 
moment. He had heard many a sales- 
man plead for business, but this was 
the first time he had encountered one 
interested enough in the technique of 
selling to ask why the business hadn’t 
been forthcoming. 

“Did you get the order?” I asked. 
An indulgent, twinkling smile was the 
answer. Where there is a legitimate ex- 
cuse for a firm’s buying a Steinau 
idea, he seldom leaves an office empty- 


handed. 
WORKERS SWEAR BY HIM 


Steinau has an instinctive desire for 
fair play. Now that he is his firm’s 
top executive, this has carried over 
into other channels. On the first pay- 
day after he stepped into the presi- 
dent’s shoes, he was standing by as the 
treasurer passed out the wage checks. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever felt so 
ashamed of myself,” he says. “There 
I was, the big shot, holding down’ a 
pretty decent job. And there in front 
of me were a lot of men and women, 
folks that made my job possible, filing 
out of the place with a $16 check to 
show’ for a week’s hard work. I knew 
as I stood there that those people 
couldn’t possibly live decently with 
that kind of money. So I decided to 
make a few changes.” 

The effectiveness of those changes 
may be evaluated by the fact that 
when, in the process of reorganization, 
the financial stability of the company 
came into some question, Steinau was 
waited upon by a delegation of em- 
ployees with a strange offer. “We 
know that the going is sort of tough 
right now, Mr. Steinau,” they said, 
“and we'd like to help a little. There 
are quite a few of us out there in the 
plant who own our own homes. If 
you'll tell us how to go about it, each 
one of us will arrange a mortgage on 
his place and turn the funds over to 
you to save the business.” 

There was a catch in Steinau’s 
voice as he related the incident. “I'd 
known for some time that goodwill 
was the most precious asset any busi- 
ness could own,” he said. “But I had 
always associated that goodwill with 
the ‘customer list. Up to that minute I 
guess I’d never realized what a power 


it could be, inside as well as outside. 
Funny, isn’t it, how the fellow who 
believes in building little people into 
big people usually gets built up some 
himself sooner or later?” 

Honesty is a fetish with the man. 
As I sat in his office a batch of mail 
was laid on his desk. On top was a 
letter from one of his salesmen, with 
an order clipped to it. Glancing at 
order and letter, he called his secre- 
tary. “I see this order specifies three- 
month delivery,” he said. “Wasn’t Bill 
told that it would take four months to 
produce?” The secretary nodded. 
“Then send the order back,” he went 
on, “and tell him either to get the 
customer to change his order accord- 
ingly or else forget the whole deal. 
Maybe we could jolly the buyer along 
after the three months is up and he 
hasn’t received his stuff. But accepting 
orders on that basis is simply making 
liars out of us, and bye-and-bye we'd 
be forgetting some of our own lies.” 

“What do you consider the most 
essential qualification for a_sales- 
man?” I asked him. 

“Same as for a prize-fighter,” he 
replied promptly. “Footwork, and lots 


of it. Once, back in my traveling days, 
I walked into the lobby of a small. 
town hotel just in time to see two of 
my competitors, their backs to me, in 
earnest conversation. ‘No use stopping 
here,’ one of them was saying. “Tip” 
Steinau made the whole town yester. 
d ay.’ ” 

Self-respect, in Steinau’s estimation, 
ranks just about as high on the list of 


' selling qualifications as footwork. Not 


to be confused with vanity, it is a 
firm conviction in the heart and mind 
of the salesman that he has something 
of value to offer his prospect, some. 
thing, whether it be an idea or a case 
of dog biscuit, which is every bit as 
valuable as the order which he hopes 
to secure. With self-respect to inspire 
him, a salesman can inject personality, 
color and actual service into his inter. 
view. Without it, Steinau believes, he 
is little more than a beggar pleading 
for alms. 

“Of course,” he added, “if a sales- 
man is hard of hearing, that helps a 
little, too.” He smiled at my surprise. 
“Seems like I’ve snagged quite a few 
orders by not being able to hear the 
prospect, when he said ‘no.’ ” 


Post-War Employment Plan 


NE of the most advanced plans 

for fitting returning veterans into 
civilian jobs is that of Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago department store. 

Each employee released to enter 
military service is sent a letter from 
the head of the division in which he 
worked. Outlining a four-point pro- 
gram that goes substantially beyond 
legal requirements for post-war em- 
ployment, the letter makes the follow- 
ing statements: 

(1) “We want you to come back. 
If you want to come back here to 
work, and you apply within 40 days 
after mustéring out, you'll be on the 
payroll from the first day you come 
back to the store ready for work. 

(2) “We want to talk things over 
with you. We want to take into ac- 
count the things you've learned, the 
experience you've had, the abilities 
you've developed while you’ve been 
away. 

(3) “We want to talk turkey about 
your job and your future in the busi- 
ness. This may mean the job you left, 
or a job like it, or a new job suited 
to your development in experience and 
judgment. If you go back to your old 
job, you will recéive either your 


former salary or, if the rate has been 
increased since you left, the current 
higher pay. If your physical condi- 
tion has changed we'll do everything 
we can to work things out either in 
your old job or some other job. 

(4) “If your interests have changed, 
and you want some other sort of work, 
outside of this business, then we're 
still interested, and we'll try to help 
you get started in the line you have 
come to prefer.” 

Replies have come from “Pfc’s,” 
seamen and officers. They express 
gratitude for the letter, and tell of 
showing it to comrades and superiors. 
Most say they want to go back to their 
old jobs. Some suggest changes in jobs. 
An air cadet wants to use what he has 
learned about taking and_ giving 
orders; a mechanic wants to take ad- 
vantage of what he has learned about 
machinery. 

In a second letter, sent to its civilian 
employees, the company tells them of 
the letter sent to service men, says that 
after the war “there will be more work 
to be done” by both groups, and con- 
cludes: “In the meantime, let us know 
what you are thinking.”—Hersert E. 
FLEMING. 
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MYSTERY: why should you de-code a number 
to learn who it represents, when name identifica- 
tion is so much faster and more accurate? 

Is it because you’ve been told that automatic’ 
accounting machines can record only a limited 
amount of siphabetical information? 


SOLUTION: The Remington Rand Alphabetical 
Tabulator is the only tabulator which can print 
names and descriptions anywhere on a report 100 
columns wide . . . and it prints them at 100 lines 
a minute. 
This unrivalled accounting instrument is eloquent 
testimony to Remington Rand’s leadership in 
unched-card accounting. Equally eloquent are 
ts like these: 
You benefit by our investment of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually in a continuous 
program of research and development on the 
tabulating machines of 1946, 1950 and beyond. 
This policy, now over 30 years old, has con- 
tributed scores of major advances in the 
punched-card art. 


Your assurance of positive accuracy in the re- 
ports you obtain is guaranteed by all-mechanical 
design. We have proved that there is no satis- 
factory alternate method. 


You have the all-important choice of leasing 

or buying, whichever you prefer. 
These are vital factors affecting your decision to 
profit by the adoption of punched-card account. 
ing in your business. Weigh these factors, and 
inevitably you'll decide on Remington Rand 
Tabulating Machines. 
May we tell you more? Just phone our nearest 
office, or write us at New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 
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Opportunities 


... in tourist courts 
By THE EDITORS 


work in one of America’s unher- 

alded major industries—motels. 
Otherwise called tourist courts or auto 
camps, these hostelries for motorists 
gross an estimated $650,000,000 a 
year and net their owners around 
25% on an average outlay of $35,000. 
If you have from $5,000 to $10,000 
and want to engage in an independent 
business that has a depression-proof 
history with a peacetime future, con- 
sider the tourist court. 

Pre-Pearl Harbor motor tourist 
travel turned loose $4,700,000,000 an- 
nually—more than the gross income 
of printing, lumbering, shoe-making, 
cotton or banking, and equalled only 
by iron and steel. According to pre- 
war estimates, $500,000,000 of this 
sum went for tourist court lodgings 
and meals, and $150,000,000 for gas 
and services dispensed by the courts. 


ere dollar investment is at 


COAST TO COAST 


The nation’s 20,000 auto camps are 
most numerous in California, the 
North Pacific Coast, Texas, New York 
and New England; most sparsely 
placed in Nevada, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah. Before 1942, 800 complete 
new courts, comprising a total of 
16,000 cottages, were built annually. 
Additions to existing courts were at 
the rate of 60,000 new cottages a 
year. Each court consists of from 15 
to 200 cottages and represents a con- 
struction-furnishing expenditure of 
from $20,000 to $300,000. Tourist 
Court Journal’s nationwide survey 
shows that the average court has cost 
$36,000 to build and get going. Oper- 
ating expenses absorbed 47% of gross 
income in 1942. Taxes, insurance, in- 
terest and depreciation took off an- 
other 26%, leaving 27% net profit. 

One typical court owner possessed 
at the outset $10,000 in cash and a 
$6,000 tract of land in a town of 3,000 
people, situated on a main highway. 
He still needed a balance of $20,000 
for construction, plus $2,500 work- 
ing capital. He was able to obtain a 
bank loan of $22,000, repayable in 


50 monthly installments at 5% in- 
terest, the first payment 10 months 
after date. Before that time his 25-unit 
court was completed and rentals were 
coming in. Counting on a 70% aver- 
age occupancy, his gross amounts to 
$17,300, from which operating ex- 
penses, taxes and maintenance deduct 
$9,600, leaving him a net income (be- 
fore interest and depreciation) of 
$7,700—48% on his $16,000 equity 
and nearly 20% on the entire invest- 
ment. Profit: Over $3,000 a year, after 
meeting $4,400 on his loan and the 
steadily declining interest. 

With at least one-third of the con- 
struction and furnishing cost in hand, 
plus an operating reserve and land 
title, you should be sitting safe. Get 
your facts, figures, plans and specifi- 
cations on paper before you set forth 
to borrow. Work out your estimated 
operations to cover the life of the 
loan, allowing 30% for vacancies. 
Loans should run for not less than 
three years and be repayable in 
monthly or seasonal installments to 
fit the way your money comes in. 

Banks everywhere, both state and 
national, are loan-hungry for notes at 
4% to 5% interest these days. Oppo- 
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sition that you may encounter will be 
based solely on prejudice against 
tourist courts, which you will have to 
foil with factual argument and ap. 
peals to local pride. Visits to insur. 
ance companies or mortgage loan 
companies operating throughout the 
country are a waste of time. These in. 
stitutions are generally restricted to 
straight farm security and improved 
real estate in the larger cities. Next 
in preference to a bank or a fellow. 
townsman are Federal Savings & Loan 
Associations, which make 20-year 
monthly installment loans, but are re. 
stricted to 50% of land and building 


valuation. 


NO SHOE-STRING PROJECT 


Though the tourist court should not 
be viewed as a shoe-string project, it 
is possible to start in a much smaller 
way than our typical operator. The 
Federal Housing Administration will 
lend up to 90% of completed prop- 
erty value, provided the loan does not 
exceed $5,000. FHA will take a me- 
chanic’s lien contract, endorsed to an 
authorized mortgagee—the loan to 
run three years on a monthly pay- 
ment basis with 5% interest. Such a 
set-up looks like this: 


Five units complete, including 


cnt dhs pian ye ecctbied'e $7,500 
Ee 2,000 
Working capital............ 1,000 
FEEL EAE EEE 10,500 
ee ere 5,000 
Cash required ........ $5,500 


This plan works like eggs under a 
hen: They hatch, she gets another set- 
ting. You pay off the loan as soon as 
possible out of earnings, borrow an- 
other $5,000 from FHA, build more 
units; then repay, borrow $2,500, 
build yet more. That will be all. FHA 
won’t let you repeat the operation in- 
definitely. But at the finish you'll have 
a $20,000 to $25,000 property all 
paid for, into which you have put 
only $5,500 of your own money. 

A short cut into the motel business 
without waiting for the war to end is 
to buy a ready-built tourist camp. 
Modern courts in good condition, 
priced at around $2,000 a unit and 
payable half to two-thirds in cash, 
gross about 50%. 

Tourist courts hold steady during 
business ups and downs. Whether or 
not there’s a depression, the peacetime 
resurge of motoring should cumulate 
profits for the moteleer. 
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America Made Philco 
* € 

The Leader ww Radio- 

for 12 Straight Years Before the War 
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Year after year, Philco research led the way in radio 
progress, improving tone and performance, making 
radio more useful and enjoyable in the home. And 
over the years, America bought over 17 million 
Philco radios, making Philco the industry’s over- 


whelming leader ... America’s favorite radio for sy eavontve CONSOLE 
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in Quality and Value ... after Victory 
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After Victory, Philco engineers will bring you the 
finest Philco ever built. Born of war research, it 
will be more beautiful in tone, more powerful in 
performance, more handsome in design. And true 


to its tradition of leadership, it will be the greatest Pe Phifeo i 
value your money can buy. es. . PP tAdio values i, és aa With the 
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One hundred years old 
this month, they're on 
the way to new triumphs 


MERICA’S consumer  co-opera- 
tives, once merely a small, scat- 
tered movement, have blossomed 

out in recent years as really big busi- 
ness. 

During the war, particularly, they 
have grown rapidly. Their members 
now total 2,500,000—2% of the coun- 
try’s entire population. They are now 
close to a $5,000,000,000-a-year busi- 
ness. And the movement is still ex- 
panding. Its next step is a huge inter- 
national trading association, linking 
co-operators throughout the world. In 
fact, co-ops are working slowly toward 
complete reconstruction of society into 
what they call a Co-operative Econom- 
ic Democracy. 

A consumer co-operative differs 
from a commercial business in two 
main ponts: 1. Each shareholder has 
one vote, regardless of the amount of 
stock he owns. 2. Profits go directly 
to members, in the form of “patron- 
age refunds,” paid every six months, 


The office of Phillipsburg, Kan., home of the first co-op oll refinery 


Consumer Co-ops 
—-A $5,000 000,000 Business 


By R. T. PRESTON AND CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


and are based on the amount of mem- 
bers’ purchases. Non-members who 
trade at co-op stores may in some 
cases also receive such refunds. 

The Co-operative League of the 
U.S.A. claims that co-operative meth- 
ods have proved successful in nearly 
every kind of enterprise—housing, 
telephone service, cafeterias, bakeries, 
credit unions and banking, book stores, 
eating clubs, cleaning and pressing 
establishments, recreation associations 
and camps, health co-ops and even 
burial co-ops. 

Joshua K. Bolles, in his new book, 
“The People’s Business,” illustrates 
the spread of co-ops by pointing out 
that a consumer living in New York 
City, for example, can live in a co-op 
apartment, eat in a co-op cafeteria, 
buy his food in a co-op grocery, his 
books from a co-op book store, and 
some of his clothes from a co-op mail 
order house. He can smoke co-op ciga- 
rettes, wash his teeth with co-op tooth- 
paste, get medical care and hospital 
insurance through a health co-op, and 
insure his car, his furniture and his 
life in a co-op insurance company. 

Co-operatives were born just 100 
years ago, conceived by an organiza- 
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Co-op Lowe 
The Toad Lane Store, Rochdale, England, 
birthplace of the co-operative movement 


































































































tion of weavers at Rochdale, England. 
Anxious to put an end to their exploi- 
tation by factory owners, they deter- 
mined to bring back the day when 
people who used a product could con- 
trol the making of it. They started by 
banding together to set up a co-opera- 
tive store, which gave them owner- 
ship and control of a part of their dis- 
tributive system. Joining with other 
co-operatives that were organized 
shortly after, they succeeded eventual- 
ly in establishing their own factories 
and regaining ownership of the in- 
dustry. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Since then co-operatives have spread 
into a wide variety of fields, all over 
the world. There are medical co-opers- 
tives, insurance co-operatives, rural 
electric co-operatives, farm co-opera- 
tives, and credit union co-operatives. 
There are 5,700 retail consumer co- 
operatives alone. Co-operatives operate 
some 3,000 stores, 1,500 service sta- 
tions, over 1,200 farm supply depots, 
hundreds of oil wells, canneries, lum- 
ber, feed and flour mills, and millions 
of dollars’ worth of utilities. 

Co-operatives are particularly strong 
in rural areas. There are over 10,000 
farm co-ops, doing an annual business 
of close to $4,000,000,000. This year 
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Sign of a good housekeeper! 


URE, there’s a cobweb on that door. 

In a moment it will be gone with a 
flick of the duster. But right now, it’s 
a sign of good housekeeping, for it shows 
that an unused bedroom has been closed 
off to save heat. 


There’s going to be some shortage of 
coal delivered to homes this winter. This 
isn’t because less coal is being produced. 
More coal is being mined this year than 
last. Mine owners and miners alike are 
doing a splendid job. And there are ade- 


quate rail facilities for transporting coal. 


But certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local coal dealer is suffer- 
ing from a shortage of manpower, trucks 
and tires. So be patient with him and 
make the coal you get go as far as possible. 


Be sure your heating system is clean 
and in good shape. Fire carefully. Pull 
your shades and draw the drapes at 
night. Close off unused bedrooms. For 
other suggestions see your coal dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C&O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we're in a position 
to understand the problem and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 


a 


Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 
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they may top the $5,000,000,000 mark. 
One-sixth of all farm supplies pur- 
chased in America today are handled 
by consumer co-operatives. More than 
1,000,000 farm homes get their light 
and power from consumer co-opera- 
tive rural electric associations. The 
Farm Bureau group is the largest co- 
operative insurance operation, han- 
dling auto, life and fire. The Farm 
Bureau Life Insurance Co., purchased 
by the Farm Bureau Co-ops in 1935, 
has tripled its business in five years. 

According to the Co-operative 
League, the most dramatic growth of 
American consumer co-ops has been in 
the field of petroleum distribution. 
The first gas and oil co-op was or- 
ganized in 1921, in Cottonwood, Minn. 
Five years later the first gas and oil 
wholesale co-op appeared, resulting 
eventually in the Midland Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale in Minneapolis. This 
co-op handled $9,000,000 worth of 
goods and services last year. 

By 1943 there were 1,600 co-op ser- 
vice stations and bulk plants in the 
country. One of them, the Consumers 
Co-operative Association, began its 
career in 1929 in quarters no larger 
than a two-car garage. Its capital was 
only $3,000. Came the depression, but 
it forged steadily ahead. In 1934 it 
purchased the quarter-million-dollar 
headquarters and plant of an inde- 
pendent oil company. Today, the Con- 
sumers Co-operative Association is one 


of the leading co-ops in the industry. 


OWN A WHOLE INDUSTRY 


The first co-op oil refinery in the 
country, and the world’s first co-op 
pipe-line, were built a few years ago 
at Phillipsburg, Kan., at a cost of 
$850,000. Since then co-ops have built 
more pipe-lines and also drilled their 
own oil wells. Today they number 
more than 300. In the words of the 
Co-operative League, “here is an in- 
dustry completely owned by consum- 
ers from the retail outlet all the way 
back to raw materials—without con- 
fusion, without chaos, without heart- 
break.” 

The Phillipsburg refinery saved 
$250,000 in its first full year of opera- 
tion. Other oil co-ops have also done 
well. Petroleum and farm supply sales 
of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-opera- 
tive Association topped $13,000,000 in 
1943. Pacific Supply Co-operative has 
distributed close to $4,000,000 worth 
of petroleum products to member co- 
ops in Washington, Oregon and 
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Co-op League 
Oil co-ops are now big business 


Idaho. And Grange Co-op Wholesale 
has passed the $2,500,000 mark. 

The biggest expansion was chalked 
up by Consumers Co-operatives Asso- 
ciated of Amarillo, Tex., which in- 
creased its business ten-fold from 1940 
to 1943. National Co-operatives, Inc., 
has also spurted ahead rapidly. Or- 
ganized in 1933 by seven regional co- 
ops, it now serves 16 regionals, sup- 
plying $124,000,000 worth of goods to 
1,000,000 members. 

Co-ops are now busy planning post- 
war expansion in several fields. The 
country’s outstanding co-operative 
housing project—Amalgamated Co- 
operative Houses in New York City— 
already operates two housing projects 
(containing over 800 families) and 


recently dedicated three new apart. 
ment buildings. Residents are supplied 
with milk, groceries, small loans, 
recreation, laundry service and elec. 
tricity. In 1937 this co-op built its own 
generating plant. 

New housing co-ops are also spring. 
ing up elsewhere. One outstanding 
achievement has been recorded in 
Nova Scotia, where a group of coal 
miners have erected a number of mod- 
ern six-room dwellings for which they 
are paying at only $11 a month. 

Co-ops are looking to the future in 
many other fields. The Co-operative 
League has plans already on paper for 
doubling the number of food stores 
within six years. Plans are being laid 
to develop electrical appliance and 
hardware sales. And co-op services in 
banking, credit and rural electrifica- 
tion are being expanded. 

Co-ops are invading the field of 
recreation, too. Says the Co-operative 
League: “Already co-operatives in 
many parts of the country are popu- 
larizing folk games, singing games, 
folk dancing, crafts, drama and other 
activities in which the consumer takes 
an active part, in which he is creative 
in his recreation. The Co-operative So- 
ciety for Recreational Education holds 
a national leadership training school 
each Summer and several regional 
schools at other times. And Play Co- 
ops in New York, Washington, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin are blazing a 
trail. in consumer recreation.” 

Finally, co-ops are getting ready for 
overseas expansion after the war. 


Co-operation—for Post-War Jobs 


N the eyes of most observers, a 

speedy solution of the huge prob- 
lem of industrial reconversion will de- 
pend upon the amount of co-operation 
existing between industry and govern- 
ment. And upon the swiftness with 
which the problem is solved depend 
millions of jobs for America’s return- 
ing war veterans. 

According to K. T. Keller, president 
of the Chrysler Corp., to provide 
peacetime jobs it will be essential for 
industry and government to co-oper- 
ate in quickly and efficiently clearing 
plants of war machinery when the war 
is over. 

Preliminary steps in the reconver- 
sion job can be taken now, says Chrys- 
ler, without interfering with the war 
effort. He advocates the adoption of 


the following “pre-conversion” plan to 
expedite the process. 


1, Advance decisions on the clear- 
ing of plants should be made now, 
with only the question of final inven- 
tories, actual plant clearance and re- 
conditioning left to do later. 


2. Orders for machine tools needed 
for peacetime production should be 
filled now, second only to those re- 
quired for military needs. 


3. Manufacturers who completely 
rearranged their plants for war work 
should be allowed freely to undertake 
reconversion activities now which do 
not interfere with war production. 


4. Plans should be made to remove 
wartime controls as soon as actual re- 
conversion begins. 
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“Throw Him Out!” 


yaa JUDGE, eh? No lawyers in his 
court! 


But he was right, in those days...and 
tight here in America! Lawyers were 
something new, then. Legal histories 
tell us that legislatures sniffed and snort- 
ed and passed laws barring paid attorneys 
from the courts! 


But the public liked lawyers; they 
were a help to the people. So today, the 
profession of law is a respected one in 
every court in the Nation. 


It usually happens that way when the 
people get a chance to judge a new idea. 
The Comics, too, were a new, a startling 
idea half a century ago. 


Today, their picture story technique is 
recognized and used as a basic educational 
force...from the training of fighter 
pilots to the teaching of the Bible. 


Such beloved and popular personal- 
ities as ‘Jiggs and Maggie,” “The Katz- 
enjammer Kids,” “‘ Buz Sawyer,” “Judge 
Puffle,” “Little Annie Rooney,” ‘“Toots 
and Casper,” and “Blondie and Dag- 
wood,” with their human humor, por- 
tray life as so many of us know it. They 
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rivet the attention of the more than 
20,000,000 adults and young people 
who read Puck-The Comic Weekly... 
every week! 


48 leading manufacturers have bene- 
fited from this “riveted attention” by 
millions of readers to every page of Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. These canny busi- 
nessmen advertise in Puck and most 
of them have done so consistently year 
after year. 


Because only one advertisement is pub- 
lished on a page, these sales-conscious 
advertisers get preferred position in 
over 6,500,000 homes in the hearts of 
the great industrial markets of America. 


Distributed with 15 great Sunday news- 
papers from coast to coast, Puck-The 
Comic Weekly is read by four out of five 
adults who buy these newspapers, as well 
as millions of younger readers. 


You can get stimulating information 
about how this popular publication can 
build a bigger post-war market for your 
products by just calling or writing Puck - 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 
Chicago 6, Il. 





The bdverlisers 


Following are the nemes of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after year 











Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 












Old-Timers to the Fore 


Too old for war, these 824 oldsters are 


scoring a home front production triumph 


T took another world war to prove 
| to America that life begins not just 

at 40, but at 60, 70 and sometimes 
even 80—for factory workers. With 
the younger men in service, the factory 
accent is now on the over-40. 

Specialized skills acquired in a life- 
time of painstaking craftsmanship can’t 
be passed along overnight. Only by 
breaking down complex jobs into sim- 
plified individual operations has it 
been possible to train America’s un- 
trained millions. And this job has been 
done for the most part by those ig- 
nored by the draft—the over-40. 

The management of the 78-year-old 
Winchester gun and ammunition plant 
in New Haven, Conn., is one of the 
first—if not the first—of the big in- 
dustrial enterprises to give credit to 
its veteran employees for a record- 
breaking wartime output. 


A BACKLOG OF SKILL 


“We have been able to achieve our 
production schedules primarily be- 
cause of our veteran workers,” de- 
clares Thomas Boak, works manager 
of the company. “I honestly believe 
that thousands of American troops 
wouldn’t have Garand rifles and Win- 
chester carbines except for our 25- 
Year Service Association.” 

Boak realized that 78-year-old Win- 
chester had one attribute which many 
younger plants about to engage in 
war production lacked: A multi-gen- 


' . eration backlog of skill, experience and 


loyalty in its old-timers. More than 
700 employees had been with the com- 
pany for 25 years or more. Represent- 
ing about 20% of peacetime personnel, 
they were a broad cross-section cut- 
ting through all departments, from top 
executives down to ordinary workmen. 

In April, 1941, Boak called these 
“elders” together and outlined some 
of the problems the company expected 
to face. The biggest job was training 
more workers. The gun and ammuni- 
tion business was never regarded as 
one for Johnny-come-latelies, he ex- 
plained, but Johnny-come-latelies would 
soon out-number the old-timers about 





By W. H. DEPPERMAN 


15 to one. The “know-how,” acquired 
over a period of 25 years or more, 
could be spread thin only with the help 
of the old-timers guiding green hands. 

Every Winchester veteran would be 
expected not only to do his own job, 
but to teach. They must become lead- 
ers upon whom the company would 
lean heavily. A veterans’ organization, 
Boak suggested, might help things 
along if the veterans wanted one. But 
it could only be honorary. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP RECOGNIZED 
The idea worked. It helped dignify 


craftsmanship and recognized it—by a 
neat lapel pin, the centerpiece of which 
is a red “W”. With their only author- 
ity the respect that came from their 
craftsmanship and experience, the 
members of the 25-Year Service As- 
sociation (they now number 824 men 
and women) became leaders of Win- 
chester’s expansion program. Within 
18 months the payroll jumped to al- 
most 400% of peacetime levels. 
“The Winchester 25-Year Associa- 
tion has justified its existence many 


. times over,” says Boak. “I believe it 


is unique in the annals of American 
industry. Without the organization 
working together as a unit, Win- 
chester would not have been able to 
achieve the production records set in 
this war.” 

The Association holds regular 
meetings at which Boak outlines the 
company’s production problems and 
asks the elder craftsmen what they 





Billy McHugh—61 years of service 


can do to lick them. Lapel pins are 
also presented at these meetings, as 
employees progress from one service 
bracket to another. There is also ap 
annual banquet where new members 
are welcomed as they automatically 
become eligible upon reaching the 25. 
year mark. 

To spread the craftsmanship spirit 
to every corner of the plant, the As. 
sociation established a custom of hon- 
oring men with service records below 
its 25-year minimum. Several times 
during the year, employees with five., 
10-, 15- and 20-year records receive 
pins denoting each service category. 
Dean of the Association is machiner 
Joseph DeScheen, Sr., 77, who has 
been with the company 62 years. His 
father was one of Oliver F. Win- 
chester’s original employees, who went 
to work for the company in 1866. As- 
sociate dean is Billy McHugh, 78 
years old, of the bullet shop, who has 
been with the firm 61 years. 


WOMEN'S RECORD 


Mary McKeon holds the record for 
the 99 women in the group. She has 
been with the company 55 years, most 
of them spent in inspecting shotshells. 
Nellie Brady, also of the shotshell divi- 
sion, recently reached the 50-year ser- 
vice mark. 

Showing the broad scope of the or- 
ganization throughout the plant, a 
cross section reveals Paul Bollensanger, 
head of the cartridge division, with 
47 years of service, Emil Scherer, 
head of the gun division, with 32 
years, George Ortseifer, gun assembler, 
with 53 years, and George Colclough, 
cartridge division, with 44 years. 

DeScheen and McHugh are the only 
employees with 60 or more years of 
service. There are seven with 55 or 
more, 26 with 50 or more, 49 with 
45 or more, 88 with 40 or more, 130 
with 35 or more, 186 with 30 or more, 
and 336 with 25 or more years of 
service. 

The 824 members have a service 
record total of 27,818 years. Truly a 
tribute to America’s oldsters. 
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look for this label 


On the Casing of 


Your Next Furnace 


We 
Q. What Is Corronizing... 


A. Corronizing is an inexpensive, 
tissue-thin armor against rust 
made an integral part of the metal 
by a patented combination of 
electroplating and heat treatment. 
Corronized metal can be formed, 
drawn, welded, soldered, sheared, 
blanked, pierced or embossed 
without material loss of rust-resist- 
ance, and offers an ideal bonding 
surface for paint or other finishes. 
Sales and production executives 
are invited to write for complete 
information. 
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N YOU can get up to four 

V V times as long service for your 

money—just by looking for a label 

—why accept less? That’s just what 

it means in extra value, when a 

manufacturer puts the “Corronized” 
label on his products! 


On the jacket of your next fur- 
nace or air conditioning system— 
and on stove or furnace pipes—the 
“Corronized” label means up to 
four times longer life before rust 
destroys the usefulness you’ve paid 
for. It’s your guide to entirely new 
value in scores of other metal prod- 
ucts, too...in automobile mufflers 
and parts—in hot water heaters and 
electrical equipment—farm equip- 
ment and window screens—and in 
scores of other metal products. 


UP TO 4 TIMES AS LONG ! 


Corronizing is a new, proved, far 
more effective protection for metal 
against the rust damage that robs 
Americans of a billion dollars each 
year. The Corronizing process is 
the result of years of research by 
Standard Steel Spring Company, 
leading producer of specialized 
steel products—and has proved it- 
self on vital products at the fight- 
ing fronts. 


The Corronizing process is al- 
ready available to all makers of 
metal products. Soon, on more and 
more metal items, you'll find the 
“Corronized” label identifying four- 
times-greater values. Look for it— 
ask for it. It’s your assurance of 
products that will defy the ravage 
of rust up to four times as long. 


Division of 
Standard Steel Spring Company 


DEPT. B-2 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Other peacetime products of Standard Steel Spring Company are 
tomobile bumpers and springs, precision mechanical coil 
springs, universal joints, floor gratings and stair treads. 


Victory Is Still Many Dollars Away. Buy War Bonds. 
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The Boom in 


Diamonds 


By DORUS VAN ITALLIE 


HE enormous wartime boom in 

the industrial use of diamonds has 

rocketed the business to unprece- 
dented heights. In addition, the en- 
gineering progress of the last 15 years, 
combined with the opening of new 
fields of technical knowledge and skill, 
have established the diamond per- 
manently in a position of prime im- 
portance to industry—both here and 
abroad. 


USED FOR CENTURIES 


Though diamonds have been used 
industrially for centuries, until the last 
few years they were mined only for 
the sake of gems. Industrial stones 
were merely an unimportant by-prod- 
uct. In 1919, U. S. imports of indus- 
trial diamonds amounted to little more 
than 25,000 carats. Increasing only 
slightly before 1930, they didn’t top 
the million mark until 1936. Yet by 
1941 they had spurted to 5,000,000 
carats, and in 1943 American industry 
consumed about 10,000,000. Add to 
this record the fact that in 1929, as 
reported by Sidney H. Ball in the Jew- 
elers’ Circular-Keystone, the average 
price per carat was $86.64 while in 
1941 it had dropped to $2.20 and you 
have evidence of an industrial phenom- 
enon of some importance. 

This huge jump in industrial dia- 
mond consumption is a direct result 
of war-hastened developments in pre- 
cision manufacture. Today’s more 
powerful motors, faster planes, bet- 
ter guns, tanks, ships—war engines of 
all sorts—owe their superiority in 
large part to closer tolerances. When- 
ever metal, glass or plastics are to be 
shaped to an accuracy of one ten- 
thousandth of an inch or better, dia- 
monds must be used—at least if the 
work is to be done with speed and ef- 
ficiency. That is because the diamond 
is by far the hardest substance known. 
Because the war made it suddenly ob- 
vious that precision methods of manu- 
facture would be vital, diamonds be- 





Dorus Van Irauie is president of J. K. 
Smit & Sons, Inc., one of the world’s larg- 


est manufacturers of diamond tools. 
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came a prime essential in the war 
effort. 

In normal times, about 95% of the 
world’s diamond output is bought by 
the Diamond Corp., an affiliate of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., and 
marketed through another affiliate, the 


Diamond Trading Co. When the war 


broke out these companies took two 
steps of major importance. They de- 
vised a plan to produce enough in- 
dustrial diamonds to meet any con- 
ceivable need of war industry, and 
they announced that prices would be 
kept at pre-war levels. In the matter 
of prices, at least as far as the U.S. 
is concerned, they have actually done 
even better than that. Prior to the war, 
payment for diamonds had to be made 
in pounds at approximately the gold 
parity rate of exchange for dollars. To 
aid in making diamonds available to 
American war industry, dollar pay- 
ments were “unpegged” and accepted 
at the current rate of exchange. This 
act had the effect of cutting the price 
to this country by about 20%. 


THE AXIS THREAT 


To meet the threat to the source of 
supply created by early Axis successes, 
several steps were taken. In June, 1940, 
the U. S. Army and Navy Munitions 
Board placed diamonds on the list of 
strategic materials. The following 
March the OPM established priorities 
on diamonds and diamond tools and 
dies and the Government began build- 
ing a diamond stockpile. Later, a stock- 
pile was begun in Canada. This stock- 
piling program, of great importance 
because of the Axis threat to Africa— 
the chief supply source for diamonds 
—and the submarine threat to trans- 
Atlantic shipping, added a huge item 
to the demand upon the producers, 
who were already faced with the task 
of supplying consumers with as many 
diamonds in one year as they had used 
in nearly 10 years before the war. 

By the time the war started, many 
European dealers had already shipped 
their stocks to this country as a 
measure of precaution. Later, many 


refugees brought stocks with them 
It’s probable that there had never beep 
as many diamonds in the U. S. befor 
as there were in 1940, when the Naziy 
seized Holland and Belgium, the olf 
centers of the industry. This flight of 
diamonds to America in itself created 
quite a stockpile to meet the needs of 
war industry while diamond producer 
and distributors set the wheels in mo. 
tion for the maintenance of steady de. 
liveries thereafter. 

Because the supply of industrial dia. 
monds at the outbreak of war was 
large in comparison with the previous 
rate of demand, diggers and miners 
were at first shifted to jobs which then 
seemed more pressing. But the situa. 
tion which war industry developed 
was unlike anything ever known be. 
fore, not only in the enormous quan- 
tities demanded, but also in the nature 
of the demand. 


DIAMOND WHEELS IMPORTANT 


Congo crushing boart, for example, 
the commonest grade of industrial 
diamonds, was little used before 1939, 
Diamond wheels, however, became an 
item of rapidly increasing importance 
in the manufacture of any war ma- 
terial where speed and precision were 
paramount. Since diamond wheels are 
made with diamond powder produced 
from Congo boart, 82% of the 194 
consumption in this country consisted 
of Congo boart. 

The diamond supply problem has 
not been merely a question of amount; 
it has also been—and at times very 
critically—a question of kind. Dia- 
monds have to be sorted microscopi- 
cally for type and quality—each little 
pebble or pin-head. The more that is 
learned about the properties of the dif: 
ferent types for industrial purposes, 
the more important the job of sorting 
becomes. The diamond is a natural 
product. You can’t go out and mine 
for two-carat octahedrons. You mine 
for diamonds—maybe there will be 
two-carat octahedrons among them and 
maybe not. Or maybe there will be 
some other types that will serve your 
purposes just as well if you know 
enough about them. 

In spite of all obstacles, however, 
the supply of industrial diamonds has 
always been maintained. The fact that 
demands have been met, and met ade- 
quately even in the face of conditions 
that required them to be literally sold 
by the ton, is a tribute to the foresight 
and patriotism of the industry. 
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Famous Zenith 


RADIONIC HEARING AID with 


Now you can give a hard-of-hearing 
loved-one this wonderful gift for a 
, lifetime of better hearing. 

And this Christmas, for the first time, it 
will include the new smartness and “look 
Y § of youth” brought by Zenith’s Neutral- 
4 Color Earphone and Cord. 

: Yes, gone is the conspicuous black but- 
. ton! The new Zenith Neutral-Color Ear- 
: phone and Cord enables the most sensitive- 
minded person to wear a hearing aid with 
utmost poise and confidence. 

) The new Zenith ensemble complements 





4 any complexion. The neutral-color plastic of better hearing right on Christmas day. Or 
| earphone is extra-light in weight, comfort- send coupon below for complete details and 
, able and long-wearing. The slender plastic name of nearest dispenser. 

‘ cord is translucent . . . looks well with any Se 

apparel. It is kink-proof, perspiration-proof, Also available—The new Bone Conduction 

‘ washable . . . will not fray . . . gives less and Bone-Air Zeniths for those very few 

1 friction or clothing noise than old-type whose physicians recommend these types of 

. fabric-covered cord. instruments. Each, only $10 more, complete. 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 

. WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER ties 
CANADIANS! The Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid with Neutral-Color Earphone remy 
and Cord is now available in Canada— direct by mail only—at $40 (Canadian 
currency). No extra charge for shipping, duties or taxes! Write Dept. F-3, 

Zenith Radio Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Guaranty Trust Bldg., Windsor, Ont. 
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‘ NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE AND CORD 
" | $0 INCONSPICUOUS . . . Another Zenith First! 





Yes... here, at last, is the ideal gift for 
the hard of hearing. A gift that opens up 
the world of sound to those near and dear 
to you who have long suffered in silence! 

Visit the Zenith-franchised dispenser 
near you. Find out about the many exclu- 
sive features, the fine quality, and the mod- 
ern styling which have given the Zenith 
Radionic its nationwide popularity. 

Ask, too, about Zenith’s personal adjust- 
ment principle. See how the exclusive ex- 
ternal Tone Control enables anyone to fit 
the Zenith himself ...to begin a lifetime 
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NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


$ COMPLETE 
READY TO WEAR 
Model A-2-A 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs You So Little 


Like your watch, this hearing aid is a product of pre- 
cision mass production. If only a few were made, it 
would cost many times more, be far less accurate —as 
Zenith proved when it applied precision mass produc- 
tion to lower the cost of a $200 radio to $29 and 
make it an even finer instrument. Now Zenith com- 
bines precision mass production with a revolutionary 
sales method which eliminates salesmen’s high com- 
missions and other expensive selling costs . . . to bring 
you at $40 an even finer hearing aid than our original 
$50,000 model. Remember—Zenith leads in precision 
mass production of Radionic products exclusively. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 





Paste on Penny Post Card and Mail 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. F-3 

P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me your Free Booklet on the new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid—together with name of nearest 
dispenser. 





Address 








City State 
(CO Physicians check here for special literature. 
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16,000,000 Pacific Coast Residents 
await your peace time goods .. . 


The Pacific Coast is beginning to convert to peace-time 
production as energetically as it tooled for war. And 16 mil- 
lion consumers, with a better than average purchasing power, 
are eagerly awaiting more consumer goods. 


This is the time to get in on the ground floor of the rich 
Pacific Coast market, by establishing a plant in Santa Clara 
County. General Electric Co., I. B. M., Food Machinery Co., 
Permanente Metals, Joshua Hendy Iron Works, and scores 
of other manufacturers of note have plants here—at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast. 


Your Santa Clara County plant will tap a large supply of 
available labor—both men and women. Taxes are low— 
climate is highly productive. Transportation by rail, truck 
and water is unsurpassed. Raw materials abound — and man- 
ufacturers tap the greatest power pool in the world. 


Santa Clara County is the perfect example of decentral- 
ized industry. It is a young aggressive area that is growing 
industrially faster than any other section of the Pacific Coast. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


This is the time to act! Your first step is to 
write on your business letterhead for Post-War 
Pacific Coast, the story of Santa Clara County. 
No cost or obligation. 


Dept. B 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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Post-War 
Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Peacetime Conscription. The coun. 
try’s business men favor compulsory 
military service after the war, accord. 
ing to the U. S. Chamber of Com. 
merce. A poll among its member 
shows that a substantial majority be. 
lieves that universal military training 
for young men in peacetime would; 
(1) Prevent future wars by providing 
a continually renewed pool of men 
with basic military training; (2) fur. 
nish up-to-date data on the physical 
and mental fitness of the nation’s 
youth; (3) save the taxpayers money, 
as universal conscription would cost 
less than maintaining a professional 
army of adequate size with long-term 
enlistments. The Chamber warns that 
the training period should, however, 
be arranged so as not to interfere un- 
duly with the youths’ educational and 
business lives. 


Cartel for Cotton? The National 
City Bank of New York foresees an 
international agreement to share mar- 
kets with other cotton-growing coun- 
tries as the most likely solution of the 
problem of exporting American cotton 
after the war. The war has actually 
resulted in increasing the carry-over 
of the world’s cotton, which now 
stands at a record high figure. If un- 
restricted competition is permitted, 
world prices for cotton may become 
so low that the U. S. would lose all its 
foreign cotton markets. An internation- 
al agreement to restrict production 
would maintain prices and enable the 
U. S. to hold part of its exports. One 
objection to an international agree- 
ment is that the price of cotton might 
be maintained at too high a level to 
withstand the competition of other 
fiber¢ to which it has been losing 


ground for years. 


Germany’s Fate. The Senate military 
subcommittee headed by Senator Kil- 
gore thinks that Germany should be 









prevented from ever again using its 
economic strength to start another 
world war. Says the committee: “To 
crush German imperialism . . . the 
structure of German industry must be 
so altered that it cannot serve again 
the purposes of war... A real dis- 
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gmament program requires not only 
the dismantling of all direct munitions 
industries, but also the dismantling 
and removal to the devastated areas of 
furope of the primary indirect muni- 
tions industries, including the metal- 
lurgical and chemical industries.” 


Reciprocal Trade. Robert Gaylord, 
President of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, believes that three 
principles should govern our foreign 
trade after the war: (1) In order to 
export our goods, we should be pre- 
pared to receive payment for them in 
raw materials and manufactured goods 
of other nations; (2) we should be 
prepared to export capital on a long- 
term basis and expect its return in the 
shape of goods and services by those 
who borrow; (3) we should realize 
that reciprocal trade with other na- 
tions will not adversely affect our own 
standards, as “the basic tenet of pri- 
vate capitalism or free enterprise is 
competition. If competition is to be 
eflective, it must be based on uniform 


dealing.” 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Disposal of Surplus Property. Great 
Britain will not sell her war-built 
Government factories to the highest 
bidder but will let them at 1939 rent- 
als to approved tenants. The choice of 
these tenants will depend on the na- 
tional interest as dictated by such con- 
siderations as: (1) The need to build 
up new industries in areas of peace- 
time under-employment; (2) the 
urgency for manufacturing for export; 
(3) the ability to maintain the war 
potential of these plants; (4) the 
necessity of providing plant space to 
those firms whose property was blitzed 
by the war. 


Canada’s Reconversion. The release 
of Canada’s control over the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods is effected more 
simply than by our WPB. Donald Gor- 
don, Chairman of Canada’s wartime 
Control Board, believes that it is not 
the Government’s business to decide 
what kind of consumer articles shall 
be made, or to protect one manufac- 
turer against another, or to prevent 
“wasteful competitive practices.” He 
has therefore announced the policy of 
merely revoking restrictive orders as 
fast as possible and permitting indus- 
try to use whatever materials, plants 
and manpower that are not needed for 
war purposes. 
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‘Delayed handling of mail does 
not slow up our organization. We in- 
stalled a complete U.S. Postal Meter 
mail-handling system and it has 
smoothed out the operation of our 
entire office. Take our letter opener, ' 4 
for example. It opens from 100 to 4 
500 letters a minute—does in a flash ” 
what used to take an hour or more.” 




































**, .. and no more missed trains 
and planes for outgoing mail either. 
Our metered mail machine seals, im- 
prints, postmarks, counts and stacks 
the mail as fast as we can feed it! 
Yes, sir, since we modernized with 
U. S. Postal Meter mail-handiing 
equipment, our mailroom runs 
like clockwork.” 


If your mailroom needs a “shot 
in the arm’’ to make it operate effi- 
ciently, take a tip from the happy- 
looking gentleman pictured above. 
Call in a U. S. Postal Meter spe- cr 
cialist. He’ll gladly diagnose your — 
mail-handling troubles and make fi 
recommendations for their cure. gon <= 
Call him today. ; a \ 
Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ... Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available. ) 
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Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Rochester 2, New York 











What's Ahead for 
American Business? 
{Continued from page 15) 


national unity, has made people realize 
the necessity of the fullest possible 
production, employment and buying 
power. There will be swings up and 
down in the economy, but not so ex- 
cessive as to cause either a runaway 
boom or widespread unemployment. 

There are too many factors to say 
which industries will achieve leader- 
ship. Aviation will quicken business 
generally, like the advent of the tele- 
phone, for the benefit of all business. 
It will take that part of long-distance 
passenger and express traffic which 
can pay higher prices for faster trans- 
port. But it will take a negligible frac- 
tion of total freight business. 

America has grown up under con- 
ditions which involve competition and 
clashes of interest. Generally speak- 
ing, we have found workable solu- 
tions. We will continue to do so. 

* 

Joun L. CoLtyer, president, The 

B. F. Goodrich Co.: 


No one can close his eyes to the 


trend throughout the world toward 
more government control and the ex- 
tension of government ownership. This 
trend can be reversed by recognition 
by the people that in the , United 
States private enterprise does the job 
better. A vast majority of our people 
at this moment believe that private en- 
terprise does a better job than govern- 
ment does. 

There is almost sure to be a marked 
let-down during a brief period of tran- 
sition from war to peacetime work. In 
some areas this retrenchment from 
wartime levels of work and payrolls 
may be prolonged by the difficulty of 
relocating working forces. But for the 
country as a whole this recession will 
be followed, in my opinion, by a peri- 
od of high-level production, consump- 
tion and employment. 

The most significant factor facing 
business when peace is declared, I be- 
lieve, will be the need for sustaining 
the people’s confidence in their eco- 
nomic and social future. They must be 
given assurance that this transition pe- 
riod will be relatively brief, and that 
a high level of employment will be 
attained in peacetime industry. Other- 
wise, the nation might be gripped by 











A LASTING GIFT 


One of the most appropriate Christmas gifts you can 
make to your family is the protection and security 
afforded by adequate life insurance. 


It is evidence, in tangible form, of your unselfish 
desire to safeguard the future of those who mean so 
much to you. It is the very spirit of Christmas. 


Let Us Help You 
With Your Christmas 


eJHe PrupenTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








a psychology of fear which could dis 
astrously freeze a large portion of pur. 
chasing power. 


Wittarp H. Dow, president, The 
Dow Chemical Co.: 

I do not think American industry ig 
veering toward a more socialistic econ. 
omy. The tremendous job that indus- 
try has done during the three years of 
the war is in itself ample evidence of 
the success and workability of the 
American system of free enterprise. 

Whether there will be a peacetime 
boom or widespread unemployment 
after the war is going to depend large- 
ly, in my opinion, on whether or not 
American business has the opportunity 
to grow and expand. You cannot legis. 
late jobs and the Government cannot 
provide them. What we must strive for 
is a condition in which the individual 
enterprise of the average American 
has the greatest opportunity. 

Industries that will emerge as new 
peacetime leaders will be those whose 
main objectives are to provide the 
public with more and better goods at 
a lower cost. I predict a tremendous 
increase in the use of light metals, 
plastics and other new materials. | 
feel, however, that most of this in: 
crease will be taken up in new uses. 

* 


Wittim O’NeEtrL, president, The 
General Tire & Rubber Co.: 

America faces the greatest industrial 
opportunity in its history. New prod- 
ucts and new ways of making old 
products are going to come in faster 
than usual because a great many peo- 
ple have accumulated savings and held 
back from spending them. 

In the rubber business, synthetic 
rubber will not necessarily be substi- 
tuted entirely for natural rubber. In 
certain places it is an improvement, 
but in most places it is not quite as 
good. The big thing in synthetic is 
that it will open up new fields for the 
entire rubber manufacturing industry. 

Many new products and many new 
ways of living are going to be found 
—home freezing units, air condition- 
ing, home insulation. America will 
also be much. bigger in the foreign 
field. This makes business at home be- 
cause the machinery and equipment 
will be manufactured here. 

American methods of selling, giving 
credit, changing and creating new mar- 
kets, will do more than all the politi- 
cians to raise the standard of living 
for the rest of the world. 
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Washington Outlook 


election results, a first axiom is 
that what the people voted for and 
what they got—or will get—are not 


|: any interpretation of national 


the same. By all polls, Roosevelt would © 
‘have been defeated had the war been 


won, His fourth term was awarded 
strictly as a wartime, don’t-change- 
horses proposition. But in this four- 
year term, a re-invigorated but slightly 
different version of the New Deal will 
carve for the U. S. its place in the 
post-war world and write the rules for 
the reconversion of manpower and in- 
dustrial resources to peacetime pur- 
suits. 

Election post-mortems show a switch 
of less than 300,000 votes in the right 
places would have thrown every state 
to Roosevelt. Another kind of switch 
of only a few more ballots in different 
places would have made Tom Dewey 
President. This fractional majority for 
Roosevelt, the smallest in his four suc- 
cessful contests, points up such bal- 
ance-of-power groups as the Labor and 
Liberal Parties, which well may spread 
beyond New York State, and the col- 
ored voters in the North. It is they 
who have kept F. D. R. in the White 
House, and they didn’t need the “solid 
South” to do it. Their influence will be 
greater than ever before. 

The dominant political force of 
unionized labor and the even greater 
power placed in the hands of union 
leaders are the most significant results 
of the election. This new grant of pow- 
er, however, also carries a much larger 
element of responsibility than labor 
has chosen to assume. This responsi- 
bility, which no longer can be avoided, 
will temper methods and practices, but 
won’t materially alter union labor’s 
practical objectives. 


ISOLATIONISM DEAD 


The election also was a clear-cut tri- 
umph for much broader participation 
by the U. S. in world affairs. The no- 
table gains in Congress were scored by 
supporters of internationalism—Sena- 
tors Saltonstall and Morse. The most 
conspicuous losses occurred in the 
fringe of bitterest isolationists—Nye 
and Fish. The new Congress will not 
become subservient to the White House 
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but its over-all character augurs a little 
better for more co-operation. 

The first real clue of the Congres- 
sional attitude will come from any ac- 
tion it takes this year to break the 
“Little Steel” formula and to sanction 
a minimum wage floor of 50-to-60 
cénts an hour. Because corresponding 
upward wage adjustments all along the 
line then would be required, the pro- 
posal—solidly backed by labor with 
considerable Republican support—has 
a distinctly inflationary flavor. But the 
higher fixed prices which then would 
be authorized probably would shave 
present profit margins. 

The St. Lawrence seaway contro- 
versy may come up in the closing days 
of the “Lame Duck” session but this 
dispute is regional, not partisan. Efforts 
are being made to compromise on the 
automatic 1945 increase in the social 
security levy and to settle on a 144% 
payroll deduction instead of the pres- 
ent 1% or the contemplated 2%. Con- 
gress also will continue crop insurance, 
authorize a large post-war highway 
building program, and extend the War 
Powers Act. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The business outlook for 1945 re- 
mains obscured by the war. A better 
estimate of how long Germany can 
hold out and how much more time will 
be needed for victory in the Pacific 
will be available before the end of 
this year. Labor’s immediate program, 
however, will be pressed regardless of 
war. Wages will be held at high levels; 
basic hourly rates will go considerably 
higher to offset losses in take-home 
pay when there is less overtime. There 
will be more strikes, although union 
leaders will continue to pay lip service 
to the no-strike-in-wartime pledge. Few 
unions will attempt to duplicate the 
Petrillo racket of getting royalties for 
union treasuries, but they will be in- 
creasingly insistent on employment 
guarantees. 

Labor’s further ascendancy will pre- 
sent particularly difficult problems to 
smaller business. A new drive for 
much more co-operative action by 
small business men never has been 
more clearly indicated. More than ever, 


employers will be turning to labor 
spokesmen for guidance and help on 
their Washington problems in a period 
of even bigger government. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 

While the war serves presently as a 
deterrent, there are a number cf Ney 
Deal measures now being readied to 
put across, come the peace. They in. 
clude: 

1. Extending social security to farm 
workers, domestic help and govern. 
ment employees —with greater accent 
on the unionization of all. 

2. Establishing health and accident 
insurance as a corollary to old-age 
pensions. 

3. Reducing taxes as soon as the 
war is over, especially on low incomes 
and on corporations. Resulting savings 
to corporations, however, would be 
absorbed by wage increases and lower 
prices on consumer goods. 

4. Placing quality controls on most 
necessaries—grade labeling for canned 
foods; descriptive labeling for cloth- 
ing and other convenience goods. 

5. Providing annual wages for work- 
ers in principal industries such as 
autos and steel, and some kind of 
automatic compensation during layofis 
in such seasonal or up-and-down lines 
as construction. 

6. Gearing a high-production econ- 
omy to consumption minimums even 
though government allocations and 
subsidies for low-income groups might 
be required. 

7. Continuing control over farm 
crops with de-emphasis on such export 
items as cotton and wheat. 

8. Matching foreign trade policies 
of other powers with government regu: 
lation of exports, trade credits, etc. 

9. Reinvigorating the aging hold- 
overs from the first three New Deals 
with younger men and more experi 
enced specialists, many of whom will 
have had their business training in the 
armed forces. 

10. Liberalizing ‘present veteran 
preferences via job guarantees, free 
education and probably bonuses. 

11. Instituting compulsory “Nation- 
al Service” for one year for all young 
men. 
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This is a story about “Boy Meets 
Gear.” It began in 1934, when Little 
Andy there was building up muscle he 
now needs at the wheel of an armored 
truck. And at General Motors, men 
were working on a special little gear 
that turned out to be one of Andy’s 
best friends when war’s pinch came. 
Let’s see what happens. 


* * * 


1. years ago General Motors 
engineers ‘were working over a 
new rear-axle gear that was lighter, 
stronger—and lower than they had 
ever used before. Its first pur- 
pose was to give your car a flat 
floor board, a smarter design, and 
lower over-all height. 


It was called the hypoid gear and 
it did its job well. But it also 
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lut-size husky 


proved so tremendously strong 
that it graduated into trucks for 
heavy overloads and extra duty. 


When war struck, the hypoid 
gear answered the same bugle calls 
a grown-up Andy did. Because it 
proved so sturdy in hard use, gov- 
ernment engineers wrote it into 
many of their specifications for 
trucks and military vehicles. 


So when war pictures show 
General Motors trucks climbing 
in and out of shell holes, clawing 
up frightening grades, scram- 
bling through sand banks and mud 
holes—thank a little driving 
gear about the size of an 
apple. It takes all the power 
those big engines can put out 
and sends it into the wheels 









that have taken millions of Andies 
wherever they need to go. 


Here’s one of many such examples 
of American ingenuity that flow- 
ered in industry because, in our 
country, men are rewarded for 
handling the tough jobs. 


This idea helped put our coun- 
try at the top in conveniences and 
human comforts. It has proved 
superior to every other system in 
wartime. And it holds the certain 
promise of more and better things 
for more people in the new world 
that lies ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER e« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 


Rideoe is unique among the forty-eight states of our 
Nation. Here in close proximity to each other are found 
coal, iron ore and limestone — the essential ingredients 
for the manufacture of iron and steel. On this basic 
circumstance one of the great industries of the South 
has been built. 

Alabama possesses other material resources in vast 
quantity. Fertile farm lands and a temperate climate have 
brought a highly diversified and prosperous agriculture. 

A list of Alabama enterprises reads like a roster of 
American industry. 

Today, Alabama is vital to our prosecution of the 
war. When peace comes again, the opportunity that is 
Alabama will be even more widely recognized for its 
part in the building of a greater America. 

The Seaboard Railway, an integral part of Alabama’s 
economic life, will continue to assist actively in the de- 
velopment of this richly endowed State. 

Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 





THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 





Buy more WAR BONDS! 


HUB OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 








Gypsum — Material 
of Many Uses 


VER since the day, more than 
4,500 years ago, when gypsum 
mortar and plaster were used in the 
construction of Egypt’s huge pyramids, 
gypsum has been playing an ever. 
growing role in the history of civiliza. 
tion. As early as 4,000 B.C. the Assyri- 
ans used gypsum plaster for beauty 
and fire protection. And the body of 
old King Tut was encased in plaster, 
thereby foreshadowing the modern 
medical use of gypsum for casts. 
Gypsum has other names when it 
appears in more exclusive society— 
alabaster, plaster of Paris, selenite, 
plaster, stucco, dental plaster—but 
since Egyptian and Biblical times it 
has been serving more and more pur- 
poses with scarcely any change in 
character. Bulletproof gas tanks on 
our fighting planes are shaped over 
gypsum molds. Full-sized models of 
planes, used for checking aircraft from 
the assembly line, are made of gypsum 
because once it is set it never varies in 
shape or size. Precision parts for tanks, 
planes and instruments are cast to re- 
markable accuracy in gypsum molds, 
eliminating the need for machining. 


IMPORTANT IN FIREPROOFING 


Most important of gypsum’s service 
today, however, is probably in the 
millions of board feet of fireproof 
gypsum building boards which have 
gone into military barracks, war hous- 
ing and farm building, permitting 
essential construction despite severe 
shortages of other building materials. 

Thousands of tons are used as fer- 
tilizer, in protecting the nation’s 
teeth, in oil refining and textile manv- 
facturing, as acoustical plaster and in 
the making of such varied things as 
paper, crayon, paints, plate glass, face 
powder, chicken feed, matches, sul- 
phuric acid, relief maps, window 
shades, blackboards and toys. 

Since late in the nineteenth century, 
when the first gypsum building board 
was developed, gypsum has taken on 
glamour, adding cosmetic touches in 
keeping with the era. Gypsum plaster 
is now tinted in various shades and 
applied in many textures. As wall- 
board it adds beauty, safety and new 
construction methods to plans for the 
millions of new post-war homes. And 
it promises to eliminate fire as a ma- 
jor destroyer of life and property. 
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COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


The spirit of good will rules the Christmas season. 
It’s a time to get together with friends and family... 
a time when all we mean by home in its graciousness 
and friendliness is at its peak. In such an atmosphere 
Coca-Cola belongs, ice-cold and sparkling with life. 
There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words 
Have a “Coke”,—three words that express a friendly 
spirit the whole year ’round. Yes, Coca-Cola and the 
pause that refreshes are everyday symbols of a way of 


living that takes friendliness for granted. 
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Have a Coca-Cola=Merry Christmas 
£2 is! 
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-the global 
high-sign 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
mi tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke”’s 
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LIRE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Credit the Ford Motor Co. with in- 
augurating a novel educational pro- 
gram whereby dealers’ sons will be 
trained to step into their fathers’ shoes. 


; The course will last six weeks, and in- 


cludes studies in accounting, selling, 
costs, time study, marketing and dis- 
tribution, business management and 
office procedure. 


TELEVISION BY TELEPHONE? 


Television in the world of tomorrow 
may be transmitted right over ordinary 
telephone wires, according to the 
Packard Manufacturing Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. A result of the discovery 
of new principles in electrical circuits, 
the development is expected to speed 
the arrival of television broadcasting 


on a nationwide scale. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE 


Norman F. Barnes and S. Lawrence 
Bellinger, General Electric engineers, 
have developed a photographic tech- 








THE ROOSEVELT’’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview; 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beoch, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuchva, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 








New Ideas 


nique so sensitive that it could pre- 
sumably take a picture of a ghost. Re- 
corded by means of a flashlight with 
an exposure of less than one-millionth 
of a second, the process actually pho- 
tographs things that are invisible, such 
as taking an image of a heat wave 
rising from the palm of a man’s hand. 
It’s expected to have a wide variety of 
peacetime applications where air and 
gas flow problems are encountered. 


FROZEN SOUP 


Watercress frozen soup, a combina- 
tion of apple juice and watercress 
juice, is the latest development in the 
field of frozen foods. Packed by the 
Dennis Watercress Co., Martinsburg, 
W. Va., the product will keep indef- 
initely, can be served either hot or 
cold. 


NON-STICKY TAPE 


“Filmonize,” a new type of non- 
sticky adhesive tape, not only comes 
in a variety of widths and colors, but 
also accepts printing. Marketed by the 
International Plastic Corp., Morris- 
town, N. J., the company also produces 
a transparent variety which permits 
any writing beneath the tape to be 
plainly read. 


“MOBILE” SUN LAMP 


A “sun-tan in your sedan” will be 
possible after the war, according to 
plans just completed by Sun-Kraft, 
Inc., Chicago manufacturer of ultra- 
violet ray equipment. The company in- 
tends to produce a complete ultra-vio- 
let ray lamp that will operate from the 
car’s battery. Attached to the dash- 
board or any other convenient place, 
it may also be used to sterilize the air 
in the car. 


SOME HEEL 


Thanks to a new application of 
thermo-plastic injection molding, one 
of milady’s biggest headaches—the 
condition, appearance and wearing 
quality of the heels of her shoes— 
may soon be eliminated. Pereles Bros., 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has patented a 
process which automatically covers the 
wooden heel cores of any woman’s 
shoe with cellulose acetate, providing 
them with a longer life than the shoe 
itself. Both scratch- and scuff-proof, 
the coating will not wear off under the 


























hardest usage, is said to be unaffec 
by dirt, mud, ice or snow. 


RADIOS FOR TRUCKS 


With two-way train communicatic 
already a reality, the next post- 
step may be to install a similar syst 
on America’s trucks. According to ¢ 
White Motor Co., the idea would p 
mit direct radio communication | 
tween truck drivers and their cc 
panies. 


PLANE VS. TRAIN? 


What may well be a revolution 
development in the aviation field is 
new Boeing “super-transport” pla 
with an operating cost so low that it's 
said to be capable of competing with 
rail rates. Called the “Boeing Strato 
cruiser,” the company claims its direc 
flying costs will be only 1¢ a passen- 
ger mile. 


PORTABLE ESCALATOR 


Tomorrow’s air travelers may board — 
their planes by means of portable, _ 
power-operated escalators, instead of 
the step ladders now in use. They’ 
already being used at New York’s 
Guardia Airport to load and unload 
baggage, packages and mail bags. 


THIEF-PROOF BICYCLE? 


What’s reported to be a revolution- 
ary new bicycle, scheduled for post” 
war marketing, is equipped with a se 
cret locking device that’s said to make 
it “thief-proof.” Made of rust-proof 
metal with a plastic chain case, its 
weight is only about half of present 
models. 


GLASSES WITHOUT LENSES 


Something new under the sun are / 
sun-glasses which, oddly enough, have 
no dark lenses. Translucent shades, ; 
perpendicular to the rims, are used / 


instead—to diffuse light from above. 
Thus the frames may either be left 


empty or used for regular lenses. if 
the wearer needs them. | 


PSYCHOLOGY AT THE GROCERY ( 


Psychology may soon be entering 
the grocery store, if the suggestion of 
Paul Willis, head of the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America, is carried out. 
He recommends the employment of ® 
psychologist to study customer atti- 
tudes and advise retailers as to how 
they can hold housewives’ loyalty in 
the period of keen competition tha! 
will follow the war. 
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Official U. S. Army Forces Photo 


A bombardier's training is not easy. It demands long days and 
nights of intensive study and work. That is one reason why 
American bombardiers have made such excellent scores over 
enemy targets. Since 1940 most AAF bombardiers, and a 
large percentage of our country’s navigators and pilots as well, 
have been trained in Beechcrafts. The high regard that these 


officers have for Beechcrafts is one of our most valued assets. 


Beech Aircraft 


C'o @RP-OuR 4° te fh 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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The Guardian Movement 


JOHN sian 
in September CARAVAN 


There is always something new (or at 
least something called new) even if it be 
but “old wine in new bottles.” Out in 
Forest Hills, Long Island, there is a new 
and rapidly growing nation-wide movement 
known as Guardianism, and, “wondrous to 
behold,” the chief enunciator is W. H. 
Roystone, who makes his living from Wall 
Street, strange habitat for a creed dedicated 
to honesty as the basis of sound living. 


The “old wine in new bottles” lies in 
the fact that Guardianism teaches that, to 
avoid depression and war, we must act as 
our brothers’ keepers, that when we protect 
the well-being of the other fellow, we 
fortify our own security. 


Guardianism can be expressed in a very 
few words: “To think straight, be straight,” 
and, “To play safe, play fair.” 

Roystone has vitalized the familiar pre- 


cepts of religion with two potent words, 
GUARDIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 


These two words give the ultimate dy- 
namic meaning to the “Golden Rule,” there- 
by giving religion a practical value. 

Guardianism is thus formulized: 


1. Universal goodwill is the foundation 
of civilization. 


2. Honesty alone supports goodwill. 


3. The “acid test” 
play. 


4. Positive fair play is Guardianism. 


5. Guardians assume Guardian Re- 
sponsibilities. 


for honesty is fair 


Strange as it may seem, Roystone, who is an 
eminent investment analyst, developed his philoso- 
phy as « result of hie experience as an investment 
consultant. He found that Wall Street followers 
fenerally are more “wishful’’ than factual. The 
showing of the average investor, on his own, was 
80 poor, so futile, that he came to the conclusion 
that it is safer to follow certain “Rules” of in- 
vestment precedure, than to follow personal judg- 
ment. 

This naturally prompted him to observe human 
conduct in general. He found that judgment in 
subjective thinking is not much better than guess- 
ing. This is proved by the story of history and 
the histories of families and individuals. We spend 
most ef our lives correcting our own mistakes and 

of our fathers. 


This realization induced him to issue a weekly 
bulletin to investors, teaching the psychological 
factors in investment evaluation. He has developed 
a technique for investing so well appreciated that 
he now has a nation-wide circulation. He main- 
tains a Park Avenue apartment in New York City 
exclusively for consultation. 


Guardianism is based on the premise that char- 
acter is more inducive to correct thinking than 
learning; thet wisdom is the goal of education; 
that only geodwill perpetuates civilization, and 
that ¢ 1 is maintained solely by honesty, 
measured by feir play. Guardianism has become no 
small factor as a national influence. It is being 
expounded today in the pulpit, in politics, in busi- 
ness and in the home. 

Guardians believe we now have all the neces- 

sary mechanical equipment but lack the personnel 
ond stebilizing our social order. Propose a 
feners] education in the principles they think 
would preserve our American Institutions. 

If you, too, will work toward that end com- 

municate with W. H. Roystone, Forest Hills (33), 
Leng Island, New York. 














The Pattern 


AVIATION 


The development of new low-cost 
transport planes is causing air express 
line operators to eye the future hope- 
fully (see Forpes, November 1, Air 
Cargo in the Post-War World)... . 
According to Eugene E. Wilson of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
technological progress in the aviation 
industry is speeding along at a clip 
that is making planes obsolete as fast 
as they roll off production lines. 


MOTORS 


Contrary to some reports, all-plastic 
automobiles are still a product of the 
distant future. Says one observer: 
They're “just an engineer’s dream.” 

. The financial position of the truck- 
ing industry is near the- danger line, 
according to American Trucking Asso- 
ciations. Expenses ate up 96.4¢ of 
every revenue dollar received by motor 
freight carriers in September. . 
Scarcities of workers and tools are 
still throwing a monkey wrench into 
the production of heavy trucks. Pres- 
ent figures indicate that output will 
drop below scheduled military needs 
by some 40,000 vehicles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Don’t be surprised to see a post-war 
reduction in U. S. tariffs. Significant: 
Unless world tariffs are slashed, says 
England, she won’t give up her prefer- 
ential position in empire markets. . . . 
Expect a sizable boost in U. S.-Russian 
trade after the war. Prospective Soviet 
export volume: Over $400,000,000 a 
year. .. . With locomotives and freight 
cars nearly as scarce as hens’ teeth in 
war-torn European countries, Ameri- 
can rail equipment manufacturers can 
expect a heavy post-war demand 
abroad. 


LABOR 


Watch for a continuation of recent 
strike epidemics. . . . Back to the kitch- 
en? The number of America’s women 
factory workers, for the first time since 
their invasion of industry, has dropped 
below previous year’s levels. 


AGRICULTURE 


In four years, says the Agriculture 
Department, farm real estate values 
have shot up some 36%. Warning: 
They’re getting close to the danger 
War has 


point in some sections. . . . 









of Business 


taken a big gouge out of America’s 
farm population. It’s dropped over 
15% since 1940. Two big reasons; 
(1) The draft; (2) the lure of high 


wages in war plants, 





RAILS 


America’s railroads, still groaning 
under enormous wartime burdens, con- 
tinue to do yeoman duty. They’re now 
handling some two and a half times 
the amount of pre-war freight traffic, 
over four times pre-war passenger 
business. 


TEXTILES 


Despite a consumption rate that has 
rocketed to double pre-war figures, 
wool stockpiles are still high (see 
Forses, December 15). . . . Thanks 
to America’s chemists, some revolu- 
tionary changes are looming up in the 
textile industry. In prospect: Stockings 
that won’t run, suits that won’t shine 
or wrinkle, even when wet, woolens 
that won’t shrink and will wear three 
times as long—all without changing 
the feel and texture of the cloth. 


PLASTICS 


Discount reports that plastics will 
make heavy inroads in post-war mat- 
kets. Says George K. Scribner, presi- 
dent of the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry: Plastics and metals will be 
“collaborators rather than competi- 
tors.” 


FUEL 


Soft coal stocks continue to sag. 
Says Ickes: Supplies are’ “millions of 
tons” below 1942 and 1943 levels. ... 
Watch for another miners’ strike in 
the Spring, when wage contracts ex- 
pire. . . . Possibility: Ration restric- 
tions on some oil products may soon 
ease slightly. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Recent figures reveal a sharp in- 
crease in the number of small business 
failures. They’re still less than the rate 
of pre-war failures, however. . . . Don’t 
be surprised if small businesses are 
given special tax incentives in corpo- 
rate tax legislation after the war. 


TAXES 


Don’t expect any substantial change 
in tax rates next year. Says Chairman 
George of the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee: “Prospects are very remote.” 
Meanwhile, there is at least a possi- 
bility that the excess profits tax may 
end with the war. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Highlights of a recent Investors Syn- 
dicate nationwide housing survey: 
Over one-fifth of 310 cities studied 
report no home building in 1943, 
contrasted with 3.1% in 1942; lack of 
home building is a result of wartime 
construction bans, not over-building; 
aging structures now standing indi- 
cate a bright outlook for post-war 
construction. 


Don’t think the post-war return of 
natural rubber will drive synthetic 
varieties off the market. There'll be 
room for both. Despite recent reports 
that post-war synthetic prices may 
drop from 34¢ to close to 10¢ a pound, 
natural rubber will still be able to 
compete. 

* 


Opportunity for 
Service Men 
NEW JERSEY business man, anx- 


ious to encourage small business 
and at the same time provide oppor- 
tunities for returning war veterans, has 
concocted a simple but ingenious plan 
for post-war employment. He intends 
to back five service men—to the extent 
of $2,000 each—to help them get start- 
ed in a business of their own or to 
take over some small company already 
under way. This $2,000, added to an- 
other $2,000 obtainable on bank loan 
through government guarantee for ex- 
service men, will make a total of 
$4,000, which he believes will be suf- 
ficient to set the men up in business. 
The scheme has several advantages: 
He can pick men with whom he is 
slightly acquainted in his home town, 
or concerning whom he has heard 
good reports. He can invest in busi- 
nesses in nearby localities, and as a 
result of knowing the man, the busi- 
ness and the community, he can con- 
tinually keep an eye on all three. He’ll 
get a considerable amount of diversi- 
fication for a $10,000 investment, and 
—on each individual unit of $2,000— 
will enjoy certain advantages on the 
score of corporate income taxes, since 
the $10,006 total would be subject to 
low income tax brackets of $2,000, re- 
peated five times. . 
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THE PUBLIC and industry, with fine spirit, have coop- 
erated with us in expediting Christmas gift shipments. 
This is a final reminder to make December Ist the day 


by which you have forwarded your gifts, particularly 
to out-of-town addresses. Your government requests 
it so that there will be no interruption in the flow of 
material needed by our armed forces. 

The nation-wide Railway and Air Express Service 
welcomes its annual responsibility of making Christ- 
mas a happy occasion for millions by delivering ship- 
ments safely and on time. Remember, please, to wrap 
carefully — address clearly — call us early. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


— 
169th Consecutive Dividend 
by The Texas Company its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of 50¢ per share or two per cent on par 
value, was declared October 27, 1944 on 
o shares of _ Texas Company. pay: 
able respectively on January an 
December 15, oad to stockholders of 
record as shown by the books of the 
company at the close of business on 
November 24, 1944. The stock transfer 
beoks will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CuuRCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year now current, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (144%) on 
the preferred capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 21, 1944 to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness November 30, 1944, 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

Cuarues J. Harpy, Chairman 

Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 
November 16, 1944 
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CARBON COMPANY 


Nimety-Second Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 9, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record November 24, 1944, 


at3 P. M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 











“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held October 31, 1944, a 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on the. common stock was declared, payable 
December 7, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, November 22, 1944. 
Wm. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The year end dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share on —- common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
le December 15, 1944, to stock- 
ae! of record at the close of business 
November 25, 1944. Books will not close. 





SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Are Strikers Murderers? 
Day of Reckoning Looms 


arms and equipment needed by 
our troops is lagging on 40% 
of the program... . 

“Every day is vital. Every hour of 
delay means hundreds of lives . . . 

“A prodigious effort is being made 
by our Army. An equally prodigious 
effort must be made at home.” 

Thus thunders Lieutenant-General 
Brehon B. Somervell, the commanding 
general of the Army Service Forces. 

What is organized labor’s response? 

Strikes! Strikes! Strikes! 

Has it ever occurred to union lead- 
ers and the members that the brave 
men who are making life safe and 
comfortable for them at home regard 
them as murderers? 

Re-read General Somervell’s awe- 
inspiring statement: “Every hour of 
delay means hundreds of lives.” 

One soldier, writing to his father, 
who publishes the letter, warns: “All 
those heads of unions who call strikes 
in essential industries won’t always 
have it their way because the Ameri- 
can soldier is coming home to change 
their ideas.” 

A heart-wringing picture of what 
our defenders are suffering on battle- 
fronts—in contrast with the ever-in- 
creasing demands of sheltered, organ- 
ized stay-at-homes—is furnished by 
one of my own sons: 

“We are pup-tented in a sea of mud; 
all our blankets, clothes and equipment 
soaking wet, saturated with mud. And 
it is quite cold. 

“Deepest thanks for the Xmas box. 
God alone knows if I'll ever get it— 
we've received no packages yet, and 
will be grateful to get our chow. Here 
there is no such thing as a P X— just 
mud, rain, ruins. 

“If I don’t receive any more out of 
this life, I can thank you for a won- 
derful one while it lasted.” 

Strikers, please note. 

Even Madame Perkins, nominal Sec- 
retary of Labor, feels obligated to 
admonish unions to live up to their 
responsibilities, adding, “What the 
people give, the people can take 
away.” (Recall what befell unions’ 
underdictators. ) 


66 ¥ this very hour, production of 








Apparently she foresees, as do 
others, that the Administration has so 
spoiled and pampered vote-producing 
labor leaders and unions that thought. 
ful citizens have become resentful, re. 
bellious, determined to end kowtowing, 
determined to enact equal-handed jus. 
tice. 

But Sidney Hillman can well be par. 
doned for fancying that he has become 
the most important citizen in America, 
for concluding that he was responsible 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s re-election 
as President, that he therefore is en. 
titled to become America’s political 
dictator. And, indisputably, Mr. Roose- 
velt delegated to him the right, the 
authority, to dictate the choice of the 
next Vice-President. 

No human being could be less preju- 
diced against fellow-humans than | 
am. Yet I cannot but regard Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political gerrymandering, I can- 
not but regard his exaltation of Sidney 
Hillman and all his ilk other than om- 
inous. 

When the war ends I foresee that 
Sidney Hillmans and all other alien- 
minded immigrants who have con- 
spired to attain dictatorial positions in 
this country will encounter rough 
weather, that they will experience 
something of what they and their kind 
have experienced throughout the world, 
throughout all history. 

In fact, bluntly and briefly, I look 
for a most emphatic change in the atti- 
tude of the American people towards 
un-American political overlordism. 

I am convinced that the majority of 
Americans are fed up with autocratic 
“directives,” with being treated—per- 
haps necessarily during war—as serfs. 

I am convinced that the people will 
peremptorily, overwhelmingly, irresist- 
ibly demand restoration of the Ameri- 
can way of life, demand re-institution 
of “the land of the free” following sub- 
jugation of our enemies. 

In other words, I am convinced that 
this nation will revolt against any per- 
manent President, any overmastery by 
Sidney Hillmans, any torpedoing of 
the American Way of Life. 

Too long have we been on an up- 
American detour. 
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Who Are 
STANDARD & POOR’S 


Ever since 1860, this organiza- 
tion has assembled, analyzed, 
interpreted and published finan- 
cial and investment informa- 
tion. 


This vital material is used by 
virtually all large banks, secur- 
ity dealers, and increasing thou- 
sands of corporate and individ- 
ual investors. 


Since we cover continually thou- 
sands of widely held securities, 
we undertake a vast amount of 
fact-finding, research, statistical 
compilation and analysis. 


We maintain groups of highly 
trained experts, each member 
being carefully chosen for back- 
ground and knowledge of the 
industry to which he is assigned. 
We employ field investigators 
from coast to coast. 


Corporate executives are inter- 
viewed regularly. 


We secure important informa- 
tion of a type that never ap- 
pears in newspapers or corpo- 
rate statements. 


Our own conclusions concerning 
every significant company are 
checked constantly with the 
men in closest touch with the 
problems we are investigating. 
In short... 

Standard & Poor’s is The Larg- 
est Statistical and Investment 
Advisory Organization in the 
World—Established 1860. 

















Vanishing Uncertainties 


The election is over, tax selling will 
soon be out of the way, and it is the 

nounced policy of the U.S. Treasury to 
national income, which is favorable to clear, non-technical lan- 
corporate earnings and continuing high —Suage, the cardinal princi- 
dividends. Victory draws nearer. 


It is the considered opinion of our Pol- —_ confidential Buy List. 
icy Committee and advising experts 
that the most exciting phase of this —Jmportant for the in- 


bull market lies ahead. 


ACT NOW-— SPECIAL OFFER 
STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization 


345 Hudson Street 


105 STOCKS RATED BUY" 


Foo can have this company’s confidential list of 105 stocks rated BUY 


as a part of the special offer below. 


We have literally put thousands of securities through the analytical sieve, 
those which we consider outstandingly attractive. Of these 
105 stocks: 17 are selling under 20—55 between 20 and 50—33 above 50. | 


discarding all but 


This Is Your Opportunity 


We will send you this confidential “buy” list 
of 105 common stocks with a 3-months’ 
trial subscription to THE OUTLOOK, a Ser- 
vice for Investors, It keeps you informed of 
important investment trends and develop- 
ments and enables you to invest with 
added safety. It brings you definite advice... 
Which stocks to buy, and when 
Which stocks to hold 
Which stocks to sell, and when 
Reinvestment advice. 


This Special Offer 
Brings You 
in addition to THE OUTLOOK: 


1. Standard & Poor’s confidential 
Buy list of 105 common stocks. 


2. A copy of S & P’s Stock Guide 
which gives you valuable infor- 
mation and definite market 
opinions on well over 3,200 
stocks—the most important is- 
sues listed on exchanges through- Labor 
out the country and sold over 
the counter. 


3. A Security Record for your 
stocks and other security hold- 


The 





times a complete and compre- 
hensive picture of your holdings. 


Also sc< 


How To Invest 
an- Successfully 
Free with this offer. A 


ples of sound investing. 
Important for use with our 





My check for $18 is enclosed. 
Invaluable for the beginner Name.. 
formed investor. Address.......... 
De icidiiminitvdcciigntenadedioaiacd Zone... 
State ati 471-¥ 





in 100 Years—Ahead! : 


We have ahead of us in this country probably 
the most important period in 100 years...a 
**Good Times” era. 


This period will witness a great industrial 
boom that will sweep us on to a higher stand- 
ard of living than we have yet experienced. 
World trade will revive. New products will 
attain mass a Venture capital will 
come out of 


Washington will again encourage business. 


responsibilities grow. Prosperity will be built 
on a sound monetary system. 


All of this makes for a strong stock market. 
Indeed, we may witness buying and selling of 
securities on a scale that has not been ap- 
; proached since the days of pyramided margin 
ings so that you can have at all accounts. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 





Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want to try out the investment 
advice of THE OUTLOOK, a Service for the 
Investor in Securities. Send me: 
1, THE OUTLOOK for 3 months. 
2. 105 Stocks Rated Buy. 
3. How to Invest Successfully. 
4. 1 Copy. of S & P Stock Guide. 
5. A Security Record for my investments. 





















































Most Important Period 


iding. 


will become more conservative as its 








in the World—Established 1860 





New York 14, N. Y. 
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ANALYZED! 


Send $1 for my fomous Personal Analysis Questionnaire. 
Answer my questions ond | will send you a 3-Page Report 
fevealing your professional, business, vocational ond 
Money’ refunded if not sotisfied. 
JAMES MARATTA, Counselor in Human Relations, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., Dept. F. 
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CLOSE-OUT GOVERNMENT SURPLUS OF 


SL ILERG Custom-Built for U.S. Army Air Force 
Dozens uses in every office! Paste 

GIANT SIZE! wp savertisements, ‘clippings, photos, 
samples, etc., etc. Size 26x26 inches. Heavy lifetime covers 
with reinforced leather corners. 3 adjustable metal bind- 
posts, 100 black loose-leaf pages. Value— 
$15 each while they last! Send check with order. 
Money back if not satisfied. (Ask for illustrated price 
list of Album-Scrap Books in smalier sizes.) 
MUEL N. UNGER, 3 East (4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


ALBUM SCRAP-BOOKS 
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Errective JANUARY 1945 


FREE BULLETIN 
“Calculating the 1945 Pay Roll 
wi ding Tax with a 

Teliculator.” 


USE A TELCULATOR—30 Day Trial 
The faster — easier way — inexpensive 
TELCULATOR CO., 2144(*) Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohie 
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PROFESSIONALS 
think? 


| F the above question leads 

you to believe that we 

offer an open sesame to successful market 

operation—or tips—or a lot of high-sounding 

pronouncements about securities . . . please 
read no further. 


8 U T —if you would like to 


have some really inside 
fects... if you would like to know what 
investment dealers and investment salesmen 
actually think, and say, and propose. . . if 
you would like professional comment on all 
classes of securities . . . then what follows 
will certainly interest you. 


For the first time in its history, THE 
INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, trade 
weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of sub- 
scriptions from individual investors. You are 
invited to become a subscriber at $5.00 per 
year, That means $5.00 for 52 issues. 


You will receive weekly comment and 
analyses on securities in the industrial, public 
utility, railroad, investment company, bank 
and insurance, Latin-American and other 
fields. No recommendations to buy or sell 
. .. but up-to-the-mirute, unbiased, “Shorse’s 
mouth” facts upon which sound investment 


decisions can be based. 


FREE! 


Off the press recently came a 226-page 
book by Roger Babson: “Looking Ahead 50 
Years.” Mr. Babson predicts an economic 
collapse after the war, followed by a tre- 
mendous recovery. He names those industries 
most likely to be affected, tells why, and 
makes 19 predictions for the future, includ- 
ing tax-exemption, interest rates and inflation. 


We will send you, with our compliments, 
a copy of this fascinating and provocative 
book, (The price from Harper's is $2.00) 
if we may have the privilege of entering 
your subscription for the DIGEST today. 


Won't you . . . right now while the 
subject is before you . . . fill out the coupon 
below and mail it? 


INVESTMENT Deavers’ Dicest, 





67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. F 
You may enter my subscription for 


THE INVESTME DEALERS’ DI- 
GEST for the next 52 weekly issues, 
to cost me $5.00. Without charge I 
am additionally to receive a copy of 
Roger Babson’s new book “Looking 
Ahead 50 Years.” 


(J Check Enclosed* 


[ Send Bill 


ge ee pee ee ees ee ee 


*No need to enclose check unless you 
wish to. But if you do, thus eliminat- 
ing bookkeeping costs, six weeks will 
be added to your subscription. 
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Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEACUE 


Membership 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counset 


Non-Partisan 


Congress Petitioned On Petrillo's Defiance 


HIS communication, signed by 
B. C. Forbes, President, and Ben- 
jamin A. Javits, Vice-President 
and General Counsel, has been sent to 


every member of Congress: 


On behalf of thousands of small in- 
vestors, and in the national interest, 
the Investors Fairplay League respect- 
fully requests you to ponder the fol- 
lowing alarming facts and petitions 
you to formulate and promptly enact 
imperatively-needed remedial legisla- 
tion: 

In August, 1942, James Caesar Pe- 
trillo, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, launched a boy- 
cott against the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of phonograph records and 
transcriptions. 

The War Labor Board months ago 
ordered this ban lifted. 

Mr. Petrillo rejected, flouted, defied 
the order of this Federal Government 
Agency. 

President Roosevelt personally 
pleaded with Mr. Petrillo to comply. 

Mr. Petrillo humiliated the Presi- 
dent of the United States by brazenly 
refusing. 

President Roosevelt’s response was 
that he would institute a study of the 
statutes to determine whether legal ac- 
tion could be taken to compel compli- 
ance. 

No further steps having been taken 
by the President to end the boycott, 
the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. finally 
capitulated to Petrillo’s demand that 
they pay tribute, not to the musician 
members, but into the treasury of his 
union, to be used in any way the head 
(or heads) of the union might desire, 
to the tune, for the industry, of fully 
$4,000,000 a year, according to Pe- 
trillo’s own estimate. 


Gentlemen of Congress: 

If one union—or other concentrated 
economic power—can legally impose 
a private tax on one product, will not 
all other unions be in a position to 
levy a private tax on all other prod- 
ucts, and thus on all consumers—un- 
less you legislate effectively to pro- 
hibit such un-American usurpation of 





the right and power heretofore resid. 
ing in Congress? 

Will you not please, please, imme. 
diately remedy this shameful scandal? 


If you agree with the foregoing, 
write your Senator and Representative 
along similar lines. Tell them how you 
feel and implore them to do something 
about it, so that a repetition of this 
will not be foisted upon American 


citizens. . 


Frank Reply To Critic 


In reply to a communication from 
the financial editor of a Middle-West. 
ern newspaper Mr. Forbes wrote, in 
part: 

I can understand why some people may 
have the impression that, thus far, B. C. 
Forbes has been the head and front of this 
organization, since, as a matter of fact, | 
am—except that our Vice-President and 
General Counsel, B. A. Javits, well-known 
lawyer, who has been interested in economic 
affairs and reforms for many years, having 
written at least two books on the subject, 
is also devoting, as I am (absolutely gratu- 
itously), more than half his time to the 
uphill work. 

I tried most ardently, but in vain, to have 
some nationally-known figure initiate the 
whole plan to organize investors. Next, when 
I very reluctantly undertook to head the 
task, I tried to get nationally-known figures, 
such as presidents of endowed universities, 
trustees of endowed hospitals, eminent rep- 
resentatives of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish church, to lend their names to the 
Cause. But they balked. 

Months ago we started getting members, 
typical small investors all over the country, 
to act in such a role. We have now obtained 
the consent of about half-a-hundred. 

Once the League gains real momentum, 
we expect less difficulty in rounding up 4 
large and representative board of directors. 

We have recently secured what we regard 
as an ideal executive for the League, and we 
are hopeful of real results before long. Also, 
we have just engaged a lawyer experienced 
in the ways of Washington to devote his 
service to the League there. 

Our clinic on remuneration, pensions, 
bonuses, etc., for corporation executives is 
beginning to take definite form. 

I am more hopeful than ever before that 
the League will eventually become one of 
the most potent, constructive influences for 
the well-being of the nation. But even labor 
unions, which had a more direct pocket 
appeal than has the League, took years to 
become anything of a power. 













































CONGRATULATIONS 


J. H. Callan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Crucible Steel Company of 
America. 

Donald H. McLaughlin, a director, 
has been elected president of the 
Homestake Mining Co., succeeding 
sid. & Edward H. Clark, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


me. R. C. Somerville, formerly staff ex- 
al? § ecutive of the Plymouth division of 
Chrysler Corp., has been appointed 


assistant general sales manager. 


Wilbur T. May has been appointed 
New York regional manager of the 
Dodge division of 
Chrysler Corp. 

A. N. Kemp, 
president of Amer- 
ican Air Lines, has 
been elected a di- 
rector of the Chase 
National Bank of 
New York. 

Herman A. Ev- 
erlien has been 
c. — appointed general sales manager of 
his § the mechanical goods division of 
»1 — United States Rubber Co. 





A. N. Kemp 


“ Cyrus S. Ching, director of Indus- 
nic | ‘ial and Public Relations of U. S. 
ing Rubber Co., has been elected chair- 
ct, & man of the board of The China-Amer- 
re ica Council of Commerce and Indus- 


try, Inc. W. Gibson Carey, Jr., presi- 
= dent of Yale and Towne Mfg. Co., has 
the — been elected president, and Arthur 
Bassett, legal authority, has been elect- 
ed vice-president. 

en, Paul B. West has been re-elected 
ep: president of the National Association 
md § of Advertisers. Other officers include: 
Charles C. Carr, director of public re- 
lations and advertising manager, Alu- 
ry, | ™inum Company of America, elected 
ed chairman of the board, and J. P. 
Miller, vice-president, Pet Milk Sales 
™ § Corp., and Paul S. Ellison, advertising 
director, of Sylvania Electric Products, 





rs. 

rd Inc., re-elected and elected, respective- 
we — ly, as vice-chairmen. 

= N. Baxter Jackson, first vice-presi- 


his | dent of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., of New York, has been elected a 
ns, director of the American Chicle Co. 
Col. Robert T. Stevens has been 
nat | lected a director of the Guaranty 
of Trust Co. of New York, and has been 
for granted a leave of absence to continue 


* his duties as Deputy Director for Pur- 
to | Chases in the Office of the Quarter- 





master General at Washington. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 


BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 

We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life- 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gener- 
ations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wal Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 

- There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 

complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 

Says: “The most compact economic 
philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 


by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says . 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 19, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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Christmas 
Gift 
FOR YOUR 


TRADING 
FRIENDS! 


CLOTH BOUND 
GOLD STAMPED 


Read What They Say: 
“\ .. revolutionized my concept of the 
market.*’ 
“... more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read. 
‘\ Joaded down with invaluable facts. ’’ 


". .. would not part with my copy for 
$1000. *’ 


“\;. you surely do know your stock 
market. °’ 


Sent on 15 days’ approval. 


837 W . Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” "treserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 














UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 





of this compan payable 
December 15, 1944, t stockholders of = at 
the close of of business on Movenier aA, 1 


HUNTINGTON, 
November 14, 1944. rer. 





PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS will give you « 


FAST 
*  t9 THINK-UP new, table ideas; help you 
FIND YOURSELF THE REAL YOU; 
Gisgret your Rich. Creative Taleots:_ uncover 
ADVANCE YEARS IN MONTHS 


Frank Tibolt, Ph.D., 23F, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20 











“Little Bits About Big Men” 
B. C. FORBES brings you hundreds of inti- 
mate anecdotes about men who had no more 
than you have to get ahead. You can put 
their systems, their methods, their ideas and 
ideals to work for you wherever you are. 


Order @ copy today. Send $2.50 to: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 1% for Sales Tax) 








An Beat , 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


July 


INDUSTRIAL output, employment, fac- 
tory payrolls have been declining for 
one year. But stock averages continue 
to hold above November, 1943, levels. 
By refraining from capitalizing huge 
wartime business boom, market now 
needs no correctionary “deflation.” In- 
stead, narrow oscillations of last 18 
months have probably laid base for 
eventual bull market resumption. 

Recent soaring of aircrafts suggests 
stock market’s mood—growing convic- 
tion that post-war results in most cases 
will outdistance pre-war. 

Prominent in “war” category be- 
sides aircrafts are: Shipbuilding, ma- 
chine tools, coppers, steels, rails. 

Railroads have benefited spectacu- 
larly from war boom. With record- 
breaking freight and passenger traffic, 
financial position of weaker roads has 
been enormously bulwarked. Yet most 
of the railroad stocks have not re- 


TO THE 


As to post-war objective, I suggest 
that the entire telephone industry unite 
on the problem of finding ways and 
means to furnish satisfactory telephone 
service for the farmer at a cost that 
more of them can afford. Fortunately, 
there are developments’ in sight that 
make it look as if this could be done. 
—Watter S. GiFForD, president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The farmer is moving rapidly away 
from private enterprise into a con- 
trolled economy. Farmer and banker 








flected marketwise such improvement. 

Examples: In three years since Pearl 
Harbor, Southern Railway will have 
earned some $47 per share above divi- 
dend payments (current stock price, 
27). Similarly, Southern Pacific wil 
have plowed back into company some 
$43 per share during three war yean 
(current price, 32). These and other 
railroad shares are demonstrable bar- 
gains. 

Gradual firming of previously de 
pressed machine tool group stems from 
brightening outlook. Wartime obsoles 
cence, technological advances, and 
prospective high wage costs assure 
demand for modern equipment. 

Steels, long held back by threatened 
higher wage costs, may soon have this 
obstacle removed, or at least mitigated 
through increased steel prices. Unques 
tionably, breaking of “Little Steel” for- 
mula would spur inflation psychology. 


are in the same boat.—W. RANpDOoLPs 
BurcEss, president, American Banker 
Association. 


One of the primary requirement 
for the attainment of a sound fiscal 
policy is that government immediately 
withdraw from all competition with 
private enterprise. Make no mistake— 
an overwhelming percentage of ou 
people favor and will insist on return 
ing to the free enterprise system at the 
end of the war.—J. CHEEVER CownIlv. 
chairman, Universal Pictures Co. 
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Investment Pcinters 


Rail Equipment Stocks Analyzed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE commercial and financial 
Tiron was greatly disappointed by 

the results of the election for 
members of Congress. 

Important factors now confronting 
the market outlook are: 

1. The forthcoming end of the war 
in Europe. 

2. The price policies of the O.P.A. 

3. The wage policies of the W.L.B. 

4. Whether corporate taxes will be 
reduced reasonably soon after Ger- 
many quits. 

Until these matters are cleared up, 
| rather suspect that the market will 
sow up or continue reactionary. On 
several occasions this year I have 
dwelt on the possibility of a 10% re- 
action from the top, which would car- 
ry the Dow-Jones industrial averages 
down to 135. I believe this is entirely 
possible. I doubt very much, however, 
if the reaction will be much wider. 
Such a reaction would not be serious. 

Of course, the long-trend bullish 
factors remain, such as low money 
rates, a large supply of idle funds, 
enormous savings by the public and 
huge post-war demand for articles. 

It was obvious during the Fall 
months that stocks were unable to 
make much headway on the upside. 
Experienced investors and speculators 
know that when stocks are unable to 
go up, they can go down. I doubt if 
the market will be in position to start 
a new second rise until the new tax 
program is known, following the de- 
feat of Germany. 


RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


As everybody knows, railroads 
throughout the United States, as well 
as the rest of the world, are in need of 
vest new equipment. The stocks in this 
industry are speculative, but it seems 
that the industry will be busy for sev- 
eral years after war ends. The leaders: 

American Brake Shoe 

American Car & Foundry 
American Locomotive 
American Steel Foundries 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Clark Equipment 
General American Transport 
General Railway Signal 
Lima Locomotive 
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New York Airbrake 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pullman 

Union Tank Car 
Westinghouse Airbrake 
Youngstown Steel Door 


Two years ago I recommended 
American Brake Shoe in the 20’s. It 
is now in the 40’s. I still consider it 
one of the best in this group. In 1937 
it made a high of 80. Capitalization: 
98,000 shares preferred, 769,000 com- 
mon. At the close of last year current 
assets amounted to $29 millions; cur- 
rent liabilities, $10 millions. This com- 
pany has been a steady earner, having 
made dividend disbursements for 43 
consecutive years. 

Many issues in this group have had 
considerable advances, but American 
Steel Foundries has done nothing. It 
declined from 73 in 1937 to 15 in 
1938, and has since ranged generally 
in the 20’s. Since 1940 the company’s 
earnings have averaged well over $2 
a share per year. At present $2 annu- 
ally is being paid. Capitalization: 1,- 
187,000 shares. The balance sheet a 
year ago showed current assets of $37 
millions; current liabilities of $18 mil- 
lions, leaving net working capital of 
$19 millions, or nearly $16 a share. 
Book value is $31. For those interested 
in a speculative purchase, I think this 
stock has good possibilities. 


Pressed Steel Car 2nd preferred is 
convertible into 3 shares of common 
stock. This preferred issue is entitled 
to annual dividends of $2.50, if and 
to the extent earned. The outlook, of 
course, will depend upon the common. 
Last year, earnings of $2.67 were 
made on the common; $2.17 the year 
before. The common is now selling 
around $15. If earnings of the past 
two years can be maintained in the 
post-war period, as seems possible, the 
common would have good prospects of 
selling higher. In that case, the 2nd 
preferred would advance three times 
as much as the common. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








SELECT 


YOUR STOCKS 
NOW! 


Dismiss all thought of stock market timing 
for the time being. However, certain stocks 


should be sold SOON 
should be bought NOW 


Once again—‘‘selection” is the important marke: 
policy. 


INFORMATION — including the. significant 
technical and “special development” type of 
information for which Gartley’s Service is 
noted—is the factual base of selection. For 
example: The GARTLEY FORECAST again 
and again goes behind the surface news and 
gives complete timely information about the 
INDIRECT BENEFICIARIES of huge gov- 
ernment orders—important mergers — and 
specific BUY-HOLD-SELL instructions op 
high yield, potential appreciation preferred 
stocks, a trading group of unusual low- 
priced stocks and the Gartley selected group 
of 27 sound postwar special situations. 


ACCEPT THIS SPECIAL OFFER and obtain 
vital information, such as the above, in time 
to protect your capital and accelerate its 
growth. The current and next five issues of the 
GARTLEY WEEKLY FORECAST........... $3 Oo 


others 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 76 wittiam 8t., N.Y. 5, N. Y. 





































x Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE conscience of the United 
States does not repose under a 
glass bell on Capitol Hill in 
Washington. The hard rock of consti- 
tutional law is not in a vault in the 
Supreme Court building, guarded day 
and night. It is in the keeping of the 
citizens of the United States, every last 
man of them, in every city, town and 
farm. It is in the keeping of those mil- 
lions of Americans overseas, who will 
be coming home to exercise their true 
peacetime franchise. It is in your keep- 
ing. —Cnares FE. WILson. 
president, General Electric Co. 


Five great enemies to peace inhabit 
with us: Avarice, Ambition, Envy, 
Anger, and Pride. If those enemies 
were to be banished, we should in- 
fallibly enjoy perpetual peace. 

—PETRARCH. 


The men who start out with the no- 
tion that the world owes them a living 
generally find that the world pays its 
debt in the penitentiary or the poor- 
house. —W. G. SuMNER. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagi- 
nation as society is wholesome for the 
character. —JamEs RusseLt LOWELL. 


Machines won’t win this war. It will 
be won by the men behind the ma- 
chines. —ApmirRaL E. J. Kine. 


The greater the obstacle the more 
glory in overcoming it. _—MOLIERE. 


Prayer is a force as real as terres- 
trial gravity. As a physician, I have 
seen men, after all other therapy had 
failed, lifted out of disease and melan- 
choly by the serene effort of prayer. 
Only in prayer do we achieve that 
complete and harmonious assembly of 
body, mind and spirit which gives the 
frail human reed its unshakable 
strength. —Dr. Avexts CARREL. 


You can’t be asleep in business—at 
the ends of the arms of Morpheus are 
the hands of the receiver. 

—Frank Romer. 


No one is useless in the world who 
lightens the burden of it for anyone 
else. —CuHARLEs DICKENS. 


It is by the goodness of God that in 
our country we have those three un- 
speakably precious things: freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and the 
prudence never to practice either. 

—Mark Twain. 


Learn to depend upon yourself by 
doing things in accordance with your 
own way of thinking. Make your judg- 
ment trustworthy by trusting it. Culti- 
vate regular periods of silence and 
meditation. The best time to build 
judgment is in solitude, when you can 
think out things for yourself without 
the probability of interruption. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


I am the inferior of any man whose 
rights I trample underfoot. 
—Horace GREELEY. 


Two kinds of gratitude: The sudden 
kind we feel for what we take; the 
larger kind we feel for what we give. 

—E. A. Rosinson. 


Tis much better today to prepare 
and prevent, than it is to delay and 
repair and repent. —Sam Dorsey. 


What counts in knowledge is that 
which you learn after you reach the 
point where you know it all. 

—BILLy Jones, Hart’s. 


Charm strikes the sight, but merit 
wins the soul. —ALEXANDER Pope. 





A TEXT 


The just shall never be moved; 
but the wicked shall not dwell 
on the earth—Proverss 10:30. 


Sent in by John Sarafin, Singac, 
N. J. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 











There are those who sniff at the 
very idea of mentioning the Golden 
Rule as something by which to meas. 
ure and promote one’s life. But where 
is there to be found a greater one? As 
a matter of fact, if the nations of the 
world would formulate their hope for 
peace upon this single rule, there 
wouldn’t need to be presented any 
reservations whatsoever. 

If we treat other people exactly as 
we would like to have them treat us, 
nothing more is essential for our per. 
sonal happiness and agreeable asso. 
ciation. It’s only when we grow envi- 
ous, grasping, proud, boastful and 
downright mean in our attitude toward 
our fellowman that trouble starts. 

—GEorGE MATTHEW Apams, 


The smallest good deed is better 
than the grandest good intention. 
—Ducuet. 


More people should learn to tell 
their dollars where to go instead of 
asking them where they went. 

—Rocer Basson. 


That which is past is gone and ir. 
revocable, and wise men have enough 
to do with things present and to come. 

—Bacon. 


Pleasure admitted in undue degree, 
enslaves the will, nor leaves the judg- 
ment free. —WILLIAM Cowper. 


The greater part of the courage that 
is needed in the world is not of a hero- 
ic kind. Courage may be displayed in 
everyday life as well as on historic 
fields of action. The common need is 
for courage to be honest, courage to 
resist temptation, courage to speak the 
truth, courage to be what: we really 
are and not to pretend to be what we 
are not, courage to live honestly with- 
in our means and not dishonestly upon 
the means of others. 

—SPECIALTY SALESMAN. 


Never mind what others do; do bet- 
ter than yourself, beat your own rec- 
ord from day to day, and you are a 
success. —Wnm J. H. Boercker. 


One of the hardest lessons we have 
to learn in this life, and one that 
many persons never learn, is to see 
the divine, the celestial, the pure, in 
the common, the near at hand—to see 
that heaven lies about us here in this 
world, —JoHN BURROUGHS. 
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The New Fire 


W> may sometimes wonder what kind of 


people we are—Americans, yes. 
But... 


Whenever there is a human need or a 
catastrophe—we are quick to respond. 


We are defenders of the human being. 
We are fighters for the rights of every man, 
woman and child. 


Let’s look at the record. 


In less than two hundred years our youth, our 
vigor and our courage have given men a new 
way of life. 


Today, the average family in this nation 
enjoys more benefits than kings of old: Light 
— Power — Education — Freedom and 
Opportunity —for all time. 


That is what we stand for. 
We want to build—never destroy— 


We want to advance science and knowledge 
and the well-being of every individual. 

This is the fire of America— 

The flame that will never die— 

The hope for men and women and children 


to come. 


One of the fruits of this fire has been our 
industrial growth. 


Groups of men have banded together and 
worked together to bring to us the wonders 
that have made all the world look to 


America. 


In our hour of great need, free men working 
in great industrial plants, at the bench, in the 
office, in the laboratory HAVE FORGED AND 
BUILT THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH ARE 
DESTROYING OUR ENEMIES. 


Today, WAR. 


TOMORROW, this same fire will build for 
America—and through example, for the 
world—a security, a freedom, an economy in 
which children can be born and grow up— 


free from fear, want and repression. 


* * * 


In such a land when a group of men working 
together place after their company’s signature 
such words as—“Serving through Science” 
—those words are inspired by that fire of 
America —the fire that ultimately means new 
health, new strength, and new opportunity 


for countless millions yet unborn. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE «¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER *« NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 








So they turned the ocean into a well! 


These G. I. Joes make salt water fresh! 


American ingenuity turns 
the ocean into a well! 


The charge beyond the beachhead has 
slowed to a sweaty, noisy fight. 

When calls for water grew to a 
clamor, you and Ed collected canteens 
and trudged back. And there on the 
beach the Seabees and their portable 
still had turned the ocean into a well 
of sparkling clear drinking water . . . 
3,000 gallons of it a day! You drink 
and drink. Nothing ever tasted so good! 
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Once it was necessary to ship pure 
water to our men in combat. This 
was costly in shipping space and man 
hours. So now G.I. Joe gets his fresh 
water from the sea or from stagnant 


ponds by using portable compres- 
sion-type stills! 

The problem was to build a still 
that delivered enough water per 
pound of fuel consumed to make it 
worth while. Borg-Warner played a 
major part in solving this problem. 
B-W Superchargers, Inc. designed 
and built a supercharger unit, spe- 
cifically for this job. It enables the 
stills to deliver up to 175 pounds 
of pure water for every pound of 
gasoline . . . compared to the old 
ratio of 37 pounds of water per pound 
of fuel. That’s almost 80% less gaso- 
line used and a worthwhile saving in 
men and available shipping space! 


BORG-WARNER 


Normally, this Borg-Warner di 
sion works to improve the perform 
ance of gasoline and diesel enginé 
Its success in lowering the cost 
water purification is a perfect 
timedemonstration of Borg-Warne 
quick adaptability to new problem 
of design and engineering. 
Once Borg-Warner made mati 
items of essential equipment now 
daily use by almost every Ame 
ican. Today, in producing more tha 
100 items for war, Borg-Warner cot 
centrates on its most 
important task...help- 
ing to bring our boys 
back safely and soon. 
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Peacetime makers of essential operating ports forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industriey 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to 

needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING + MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + B- 

SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFOR! 
CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 





